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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
An Historical Outline of the Book of Psalms. By 
the late J. Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S., au- 
;, thor of a “ New Translation of the Book 
~ of Job,” &c. Edited by the Rev. J. Mason 

Neale, B.A. 8vo, pp. 339. London, W. H. 

Dalton. 

Tue work of an eminent biblical scholar, an at- 
tempt to classify the Psalms, and assign to each 
its authorship and the circumstances under 
which it was composed, cannot be otherwise 
than deeply interesting to the reading world, 
and especially to those for whom the studies of 
ancient literature and scriptural research have 
peculiar attractions. The commonly prevalent 
notion, that the Book of Psalms is entirely 
written by David, as they are so set down on 
their title-page, will be staggered by the fact, 
that these noble poems range from the time of 
Moses to that of Ezra, or trom about the year 
of the world 1452 to about the year 415 before 
the Christian era, below which the author con- 
tends none of them descend, though the con- 
trary has been loosely conjectured by various 
critical writers. 

The canonical Psalter consists of a hun- 
dred and fifty psalms ; and “it is not a little re- 
markable, that though the division of several 
of them is different in the Hebrew originals 
from that of the older versions, as well Latin 
as Greek, the different editions all agree in the 
same total; for while in one or two instances 
the versions unite two psalms into one, in the 
same proportion they separate a single psalm 
into two.” The first collection was probably 
made in the reign of David, himself by far the 
largest contributor to it; and re-edited in the 
times of Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and lastly 
Ezra, about fifty years after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, and the period at 
which the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt. 

“ The entire collection, as it has descended 
to ourselves in the Masora, or authorised He- 
brew text, consists of five distinct parts or fas- 
ticles; or, in other words, is divided into five 
distinct sections; every part or section con- 
cluding with an appropriate doxology. This 
numerical distinction, however, has seldom 
been attended to in the translations, excepting 
indeed in the Syriac, chiefly because on two 
occasions we meet with the expression ‘ book 
of Psalms’ in the New Testament, as though 
they were confined to a single book: or collec- 
on. But this verbal argument, though it 
teems to swayed S, Jerome and S. Aus- 
ta in op the ancient division, and the 
confirmation given to it by Eusebius and S. 


Ambrose, must lose all its force the moment | 
we find that the term book in Hebrew and | 
| pious contributor to these sacred lyrics was | 


Greek, as well as in all modern languages, is 
used equally in a collective and a disjunctive 
sense ; for in the Scripture itself, we have not 
galy ‘this book,’ importing the book of the 
Revelation alone, but ‘the book of the law,’ 
importing the whole of the canonical books at 





translation, though the doxologies pointing out 
the close of the respective parts are faithfully 
and accurately continued. Thus the first part, 
which extends to Psalm xli. inclusively, termi- 
nates with the following couplet :— 
Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel! 
From everlasting even to everlasting. Amen and 
amen. 
The second, which reaches to the close of Psalm 
Ixxii. concludes thus :— 
Blessed be Jehovah-God, the God of Isracl, 
Who alone worketh marvels, 
Yea, blessed be His glorious name for ever ; 
And let His glory fill the whole earth. 
Amen and amen. 
Thus close the supplications of David, 
The son of Jesse. 
This beautiful prophetic psalm was composed 
in anticipation of the glorious reign of Solo- 
mon, whom David had now solemnly installed 
into the royal dignity as his successor, and 
is probably the last he ever indited. So that 
the second book seems to close with king 
David’s latest metrical production; and the 
few, amounting to about eighteen or twenty, 
that, judging from their subjects or titles, be- 
long to him in the remainder of the volume, 
were probably collected and added afterwards, 
by the other editors we have already adverted 
to. The third part of the Masoretic Psalter 
extends to Psalm Ixxxix., and closes with the 
following doxology : 
Blessed be Jehovah for ever and ever; 
Amen and amen. 
Part the fourth includes Psalm cvi., and termi- 
nates in this manner: 
Blessed be Jehovah, God of Israel, 
From everlasting to everlasting ; 
And let all the people say Amen. 
Hallelujah. 
And in both these cases the benediction, though 
by no means inapplicable to the respective 
psalms to which they are suffixed, yet not di- 
rectly flowing from their subject-matter, seems 
rather to be introduced as a formal finish to 
their respective sections, than as a necessary 
part of the poems themselves. Part the fifth 
runs to the end of the volume, and concludes 
with Psalm cl., a sublime and intentional epi- 


| logue to the entirecollection. The chronological 


arrangement is occasionally interrupted, or even 
reversed, and apparently for the purpose of 
introducing a greater diversity of subject and 
of sentiment into every separate day’s medita- 
tion; and we have here various psalms com- 
posed during and after the Babylonian capti- 
vity, placed antecedently to several’ compiled 
during the reigns of Hezekiah, Jehoshaphat, 
and David; whilst several that belong to each 
of these respective periods take the lead of 


those that were apparently written by Moses. | 


We have already remarked, that the most co- 


David himself. Fer two of them, Psalms xc. 
and xci., we seem to be indebted to Moses, as 
will be further shewn in the sequel of this dis- 
sertation; for the eighty-eighth Psalm to He- 
man ; for the eighty-ninth to Ethan; and for all 


that time extant, and ‘the volume of the book,’ | the rest to Asaph, or some of the melodious 
including the whole revealed will of God. In | sons of Korah, of whom Heman was one ; though 


conseq however, of the general omission 
of this division in the Greek and Latin 


several of them have no author's name assigned 
in their respective titles. In this view of the 


versions, it ig dropped in our own established | subject, all the Psalms possess the highest aur 





thority that human dignity can give them, in- 
dependently of their being inspired writings, 
and of their poetic beauties. To dwell on the 
names of Moses and David in proof of this as- 
sertion is superfluous. And in respect to all 
the rest it is sufficient to observe, that when 
David formed his magnificent plan for the fu- 
ture service of the tabernacle or temple, on 
bringing up the ark from Kirjath-jearim, he 
appointed a descendant from each of the three 
immediate sons of Levi to preside over the de- 
partments of psalmody and music; Asaph, the 
lineal representative of Gershom, the eldest 
son of Levi; Heman, the lineal representative 
of Kohath, his second son; and Ethan, the 
lineal representative of Merari, his third son; 
and by this provision all jealousy was effectu- 
ally avoided. The family of Kohath, however, 
and especially that branch of it which descended 
from Korah, of which Heman himself was one, 
were most exclusively celebrated fur their me- 
trical talents: fourteen sons and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom, we are told, ‘ were under the 
hands of their father for song in the house of 
the Lord,’ constituting his immediate offspring : 
and hence the various psalms that are ascribed 
to them under their patronymic designation, 
without distinguishing the name of the indivi- 
dual. This pre-eminent endowment charac- 
terised them for many generations; op which 
account, in the reign of king Jehoshaphat, they 
are expressly described as still taking a very 
prominent part in the service of the temple, 
and especially in animating the people of Ju- 
dah in their glorious struggle against the com- 
bined forces of Ammon, Moab, and Syria, which 
were threatening tiem with utter destruction ; 
when ‘ the children of the Kohathites, even the 
children of the Korhites, stood up to praise 
Jehovah the God of Israel with a loud voice.’ 
And even during the Babylonian captivity, 
and after the rebuilding of the temple, we have 
various other examples of their exquisite lyri- 
cal talent, as well as of their devotional spirit, 
in odes which bear their name.’* 

King David had a choir which would throw 
Hullah and Mainzer and Exeter Hall com- 
pletely into the shade. According to his royal 
arrangement, the male and female choristers, 
supported by the government, amounted to not 
fewer than four thousand, under two hundred 
and eighty-eight leaders; and the masters were 
dignified with very high degrees of honour 
whilst living, and their memories held in re- 
spect by succeeding generations. The titles of 
ne Psalms, their metrical versification, their 
dialogue-parts, and other considerations, are 
discussed with learning and sagacity; and we 
are reminded, generally, “ that the subjects 
treated of in the entire collection of the Psalter 
embrace every diversity of condition that can 
characterise either domestic or public life. We 
have hence numerous examples of the sigh of 
penitence and contrition, the chastened meek- 
ness of resignation, the holy importunity of 
prayer, the sustaining confidence of faith, the 
energetic shout of thanksgiving; descants on 
the attributes of God, and the general course 
of his providence and his grace; on the regu- 
lavity and picturesque beauty of the seasons ; 
on the wonderful structure and phenomena of 
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the heavens, the earth, and the ocean; the 
peaceful quiet of rural and pastoral life; the 
roar and violence of the tempest; and the ter- 
rors of the mariner when in danger of ship- 
wreck. And as the national events that are 
occasionally brought forward extend from the 
time of Moses to that of Ezra, the Psalms 
may be contemplated as an abstract of Jewish 
history through the whole of this period; the 
incidents chiefly adverted to—many of which 
are dwelt upon at great length, and described 
in the most glowing and impressive colours— 
being the Egyptian bondage and the miracu- 
lous deliverance from it; the signs and mar- 
vels performed while journeying to the land of 
Canaan, from the passage of the Red Sea to 
the overthrow of the devoted nations on either. 
side of the Jordan; the calamities that pressed 
upon David on his entering into public life, 
and during bis proscription by Saul; the won- 
derful series of his triumphs; his consecration 
of Mount Zion, and removal of the ark to the 
tabernacle there erected for its reception; his 
reverses under the overwhelming influence of 
an infidel and traitorous faction in league with 
a part of his own family; his inauguration of 
Solomon into the regal dignity as his successor, 
and the celebration of the marriage of the latter, 
apparently with the princess of Egypt; occa- 
sional interpositions of miraculous power in 
several subsequent periods of emergency, espe- 
cially during the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Hezekiah; penitential cries for relief during 
the Babylonian captivity; festals and trium- 
phant eulogies on the marvellous deliverance 
from that humiliated state; and anthems of 
exulting praise on the rebuilding and re-open- 
ing the temple, and the re-establishment of the 
walls of Jerusalem. But by far the most im- 


portant feature of the Psalms to the present 
and all future times is their figurative or para- 
bolical character; the secondary sense in which 
they prophetically describe, in lineaments that 
can seldom be mistaken, the life and offices of 
the Redeemer, the whole mystery of salvation 


by Christ Jesus. I dare not say that this eso- 
teric but most important sense is adumbrated 
in every individual Psalm, because I well know 
there are many in which it is not to be found 
without a very licentious exercise of the fancy, 
and even then without any advantage from the 
supposed discovery. But the numerous refer- 
ences to this spiritual signification which occur 
in the New Testament, and the striking paral- 
lelism of these as well as other passages in 
the eye of every one to particular parts of the 
great drama that is unfolded in the Gospel dis- 
pensation, form an incontrovertible proof that 
in the pre-ordinance of infinite wisdom, the 
first was from the beginning designed to be a 
general type of the second.” 

After some verbal criticisms on the Maso- 
retic text, the author proceeds to the chrono- 
logy of the Psalms, commencing of course with 
xc., “the prayer of Moses the man of God,” 
which he ascribes to that great leader, as the 
most ancient production of the entire series; 
and adds :— 

“The history of Moses shews: him to have 
been almost as great a writer, and especially 
of poetry, as he was alawgiver. There is every 
reason for ascribing to his talents the sacred 
epic of the Book of Job; and we have numer- 
ous other specimens interspersed in his annals 
of great metrical beauty; particularly the ex- 
quisite triumphal ode composed on the over- 
throw of the Egyptians in the Red Sea;* the 
song which he rehearsed to the whole congre- 





® Exod. xv, 1-21, 


difficulty in fixing its date. 





gation after he had formally deposited the book 
of the law in the ark;* and his farewell and 
dying address, when on the point of ascending 
Mount Nebo.t There are, also, various other 
poems, which he composed on different occa- 
sions, of shorter extent, but of eminent merit; 
as his ode to the well at Beer;t and his exe- 
cration of Heshbon and Moab;§ and particu- 
larly the very impressive ejaculations composed 
for the whole congregation to sing in chorus, 
on the elevation and the rest of the ark,|| the 
former of which is so appropriately introduced 
into the sixty-ninth Psalm. Much, moreover, 
of the didactic part of the law is evidently 
written in rhythmic or measured lines ;{ and 
there are various rudiments of what seem to 
have been poems that have descended to us 
from the same author, though the poems them- 
selves are no longer in existence.” ** 

In an after-page the author speaks of Moses 
as undoubtedly the writer of Job, though that 
composition is marked by a few Arabisms; but 
on this point we would refer to many learned 
dissertations, and especially to an excellent 
essay published by Dr. Gray, the late Bishop 
of Bristol. The Talmud writers hold that the 
nine Psalms after the 91st are by Moses ;—but 
we will not encroach upon our readers with the 
arguments pro and con regarding the author- 
ship of these hundred and fifty pieces. Suffice 
it to say, that from ¢emp. Moses to Samuel no 
remains can be traced; but Mr. Good is in- 
clined to consider Psalm cxv. as the only ex- 
ception. Then comes the great minstrel David; 
and his early pastoral life is illustrated by the 
beautiful poems, Psalms 1, 8, 9, 23, 26, and 
139: his outset in political life illustrated by 
Psalms 35, 64, 36, 59, 140, 143, 141: his exile, 
during which Psalms 131, 34, 52, 86, 40, 13, 
31, 28, 54, 27, 22, 142, 57, 40, 56, and 39, are 
suited to, and descriptive of, his various for- 
tunes, his places of retreat and abode, and the 
circumstances by which he was surrounded: 
then we have his reign at Hebron, beginning 
with Psalm 101, an inaugural ode on his ac- 
cepting the crown, and continued through 
Psalms 137, 95, and 75: next his reign at Jeru- 
salem, Psalms 80, 33, 83, 48, 144, 9, 2, 98, 96, 
47, 68, 24, 15, 27, 20, 60, 76, 93, 51, 32, 21, 18, 
97, 16, 25, 12, 10, 17, 70, 73, 82, 58, 38, and 
30; the next division embraces the rebellion 
of Absalom, to which period seventeen Psalms 
are allotted, viz. 3, 5, 6, 42, 43, 41, 119, 55, 
94, 88, 69, 4, 61, 63, 124, and 66 (only sixteen 
are enumerated), followed by 118; and then 49 
and 110 for the feast of the passover. Four 
specimens are assigned to pentecost, 50, 63, 
99, and 114; 81 and 84, to the feast of the 
trumpets; 130 to a march-song; 78, 29, 67, 
100, 103, 104, 111, 112, 117, and 145, to the 
feast of tents; other songs of various charac- 
ters are particularised as belonging to the later 
days of the king —121, 122, 133, 134, and 119, 
of which it is said :—~ 

“In this place and at this period we ought, 
perhaps, to arrange the very singular poem 
which occurs as Psalm cxix. It has descended 
to us without name or title; and with some 
It is by many 
critics supposed to have been written by king 
David; and there is so much of the peculiar 
language and strain of feeling that distinguish 
his compositions, with so perpetually shifting 
a complication of every condition of life through 
the whole scale of adversity and prosperity, 





* Deut. xxxii. 1-43. 
t Num. xxi. 17, 18. 
|| Num. x. 35, 36. 
{ Deut. xxvii. 14-26; xxviii. to the end. 
** Exod. xxxii, 11-13; xxxiii, 12-23. 


+ Deut. xxxiii. 
§ Num. xxi. 26-30. 





that seems to distinguish his own history from 
that of every other individual, as to afford much 
reason for adopting this opinion, and for ip. 
ducing us to regard it as a series of poems 
composed originally by David, at different 
times and under different circumstances, or 
collected by him, and arranged in their pre- 
sent form, from floating passages of antecedent 
bards, that were in danger of being lost or 
forgotten. And if this view of the subject 
approach to correctness, it may constitute one 
of the poems which Jcsephus tells us David 
gave to the public on the re-establishment of 
tranquillity after the discomfiture of the traitor 
Sheba, and the return of the ten refractory 
tribes to a state of loyalty. This poem, or 
rather collection of poems, is designed for pri- 
vate devotion alone; and we have, hence, no 
distinct reference to any historical or national 
event, to any public festival, or any place of 
congregational worship; though a few general 
hints are occasionally scattered upon one or two 
of these points. We have nothing of David or 
Solomon, of Moses or Aaron, of Egypt or the 
journey through the wilderness; nothing of 
Jerusalem, or Mount Zion, or Ephrata ; of the 
temple or the altar, of the priests or the peo- 
ple. It consists of the holy effusions of a de- 
vout soul, in a state of closet-retirement, un- 
bosoming itself in a blessed communion with 
its God, and descanting on the holy cycle of 
his attributes, and the consolations of his re. 
vealed will under every trial to which man can 
be exposed. The form of this psalm is singu- 
lar; and, though alphabetical, without an exact 
parallel in any of the others. It is, in truth, a 
set or collection of canticles, or smaller poems, 
each forming a literal octrain, or range of 
eight couplets, the first octrain taking the first 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet for the opening 
letter of every line; the second, the second 
letter; and in the same manner proceeding 
through the whole extent of the twenty-two 
letters that constitute the alphabet of the He- 
brew tongue; and consequently extending the 
entire poem to twenty-two octrains or divisions 
of eight lines in each. Poetical collections of 
this kind are still common in the East, and 
especially among the Persian poets, who dis- 
tinguish the separate poems, or canticles, by 
the name of gazels, and the entire set or fasci- 
culus by that of diwan. By the Arabian poet 
Temoa they are happily denominated strings 
of pearls—an idea which the Persian poets have 
caught hold of, and playfully illustrated in vari- 
ous ways.” 

Psalms 37, 51, 52, and 72, are also attributed 
to David; and all are sustained by quotations 
and remarks pointing their allusions and de- 
ecriptions to the historical condition of the 
writer, his persecutions, his triumphs, his sins, 
his contrite repentances, his public and reli- 
gious ceremonies, and, in short, all the varied 
incidents of his memorable career, from the 
shepherd-life to a powerful throne. We shall 
turn back to the opening remark on only one 
Psalm, as an example of the way in which the 
whole are treated. 

“It is to Psalm Ixviii. that we are to turn 
for a specimen of perfection in the lyrical pro- 
ductions of the Hebrew muse. It is, indeed, 
of the loftiest kind of excellence, or rather con- 
centrates every variety of excellence in Its 
composition; though hitherto it has never been 
done justice to in any translation the author 
is acquainted with. The name of the writer !s 
concealed; but there is no difficulty in ascrib- 
ing it to him who is called, by way of eminence, 
‘the sweet Psalmist of Israel.’ It is full of 
his own sublime spirit, his holy, dithyrambic 
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enthusiasm, abrupt, interrogatory, triumphal, 
rophetic ; with a daring indulgence of tropes 
and figures, carried to the very verge of allow- 
ance, but never overstepping its extreme boun- 
daries; and if not quite equal to the transcen- 
dant occasion that called forth the attempt, 
making as near an approach to it as human 
powers and human language will permit. The 
enraptured poet commences with a glorious 
survey of the power and majesty of Jehovah, 
and his loving-kindness to his favourite people ; 
he looks back on the astonishing acts of his 
miraculous interposition in their behalf from 
the time of their deliverance from the bondage 
of Egypt to the period before them, as though 
he were taking for his text the brief summary 
of Moses contained in Deut. iv. 35-35. He 
then proceeds to the immediate subject of the 
great festival of the day; proclaims that the 
only acceptable hill-worship for the future 
would be that of Mount Zion; calls on all the 
other hills, and especially on the idolatrous hill 
of Bashan, to submit to it; and contemplates 
them as starting with affright at its superior 
claim and authority. After which, in the bold- 
est spirit of prophecy, he looks forward to the 
time when our blessed Lord shall make a still 
more glorious ascension from Mount Calvary, 
shall lead captivity captive throughout the 
world, overthrow every kind and description of 
idolatry ; and all nations shall flock to his stand- 
ard, and every potentate yield to his sceptre.”’ 

Psalms 51 and 382 are penitential hymns after 
the visit of Nathan touching the seduction of 
Bathsheba; and we must confess that the tone 
of the observations on the 21st, a sequel to 
these, are not much to our taste (see pages 151 
to 156). 

Psalm 132 it is supposed might be written by 
Solomon; but 127, 45, 128, and 132, belong to 
his reign. Psalms 74, 77, 79, and 89, the first 
three from the pen of Asaph, and the last from 
that of Ethan the Ezrahite, or laureate, relate 
to calamities under the rule of Rehoboam. 
Psalms 125 and 46 are referred to the reign of 
Jehoshaphat; and then we speed through two 
centuries to the reign of Hezekiah, which seems 
to furnish three odes of great beauty, Psalms 
116, 135, and 87. The Babylonian captivity 
furnishes 123, 41, 187, 126, and 129; and the 
re-establishment at Jerusalem, 85, 136, 102, 146, 
113, 105, 106, 107, 149, 147, 145, 150; and with 
this the volume closes. That its analysis is 
somewhat of a dry one we cannot help; but we 
can assure readers that, with its epitomes of 
Jewish history, biographical notices, illustra- 
tions from the poems in proof of the soundness 
of the arguments which assign them to particu- 
lar individuals and periods, and critical emen- 
dations, it possesses a vast fund of most inter- 
esting and instructive matter. On the last- 
mentioned point we do not find that the author 
makes any allusion to a word of considerable 
difficulty in connexion with his researches. 

™ Sela, or Selah (Ps. iii. 2).—This word 
occurs seventy-one times in the book of Psalms, 
and thrice in Habakkuk. Its signification is 
extremely uncertain. It is*conjectured to be 
derived from nD he exalted, he raised, whence 
proceeds 72 exaltation, elevation; and also with 
N adverbial, 70 in exaltation, or in alti, be- 
cause the voice of the singer was then raised 
(hence perhaps in music, sol, la, &c.). Some 
commentators conceive the term answers to 
nota bene, considera hoc, &c., with reference, 
hy way of example, to this verse—‘ Many 
there be which say of my soul, There is no 
help for him in God. Selah.” It is pro- 
bable, according to others, that at the word 
selah the full swell of the organ was produced 





by the musician; others think the word de- 
noted a change of modulation or metre—car- 
minis vel metri mutatio. 

With this brief addition, we conclude. 





A Visit to Italy in 1841. By Mrs. Trollope, 
author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

CLever and observant as Mrs. Trollope con- 
fessedly is, lively in her descriptions, and hold- 
ing the pen of a ready writer upon all occa- 
sions, we might, @ priori, conclude that she 
would do as much as could well be done for a 
subject so thoroughly hackneyed as a visit to 
Italy. And this she has accomplished. Her 
narrative never flags; and if those who are 
acquainted with the country and preceding 
tourists do not acquire much new insight 
through her glasses, those who are not so well 
informed will find her an agreeable traveller to 
accompany them in their rambles. We have 
gone through the first volume, and made the 
following selections from it, in order to induct 
our readers into a few ofits points which strike 
us as most deserving of notice, and as a sample 
of the whole. Our first remark is challenged 
by an odd, and it seems to us a most unhappy, 
observation on the tedium of coupé travelling 
from Paris to the south. It runs thus :— 

“Tedious and tiresome enough must ever 
be the journey from Paris to Lyons under 
every possible contingency ; not even the first 
quarter of the honey-moon could render it 
otherwise; for it is long, toilsome, and exceed- 
ingly devoid of interest.” 

But let this pass, with a host of French 
phrases printed with admired inaccuracy. We 
will quote a passage of just rebuke upon the 
dirty Rechabite-looking wretches, bearded not 
like pards but old Lazaruses, who excite our 
contempt in the streets wherever we meet 
them :— 

“Nothing (says Mrs. Trollope) in the ge- 
neral aspect of Turin struck me more forcibly 
than the very peculiarly quiet and orderly air 
of its inhabitants. In leaving London for 
Paris, one passes by rather a violent transition 
from among a quiet-looking population, all of 
whom, in their different stations, are clothed 
according to the custom of the age and country, 
to the midst of another population where every 
individual (among the males, and excepting, 
perhaps, quite the higher classes) seems to be 
habited as if he were preparing himself to enact 
a part in some melo-dramatic performance. 
Nay, I am not sure but that this historique 
population might answer this remark in the 
words of Hamlet, and exclaim,— 

‘Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not seems;’ 
for it is likely enough that these gentry, who, 
from their remarkable attire, contrive to make 
so conspicuous a feature in the French metro- 
polis, may, in truth, be one and all actually 
preparing themselves to enact parts that have 
as little to do with the every-day business of 
ordinary life as any melodrame could furnish. 
But be this as it may, the long beard, the 
fierce moustache, the lanky locks of some, the 
curly bush of others, and the dirty aspect of all 
.... together with the strange varieties of hats, 
caps, jackets, and frocks, all speaking fearfully 
of some mysterious meaning, impress the mind 
of an English traveller with feelings half grave, 
half gay, and make him feel most thoroughly 
that he is not at home. Were the said English 
traveller, after gazing at this comical spectacle 
for a time, to turn his horses’ heads whence 
they came, and hie him back again to London, 
he would feel in no way surprised at again 


finding himself among the sober realities of | the Madonna. 





ordinary existence. But when, instead of this, 
he dashes on, on, on, farther and farther a-field, 
it does startle him to find himself suddenly in 
the midst of a population, in costume at least, 
if not in physiognomy, exceedingly like his 
own, and no more resembling in appearance 
the brilliant spirits of young France than a 
sober doctor of laws does a rope-dancer. Such 
was the eflect to me upon entering, or rather 
upon driving and walking, through the streets of 
Turin. .... l almost fancied I was surrounded by 
Englishmen. .... Neither beards nor moustaches 
were to be seen ; and instead of telegraphic hats, 
which announce across the whole Place Ven- 
déme the approach of a republican, the most 
uniformly neat collection of ordinary-shaped 
beavers were walking about that I ever remem- 
ber to have seen any where. Before we left 
Turin, however, we made acquaintance with a 
gentleman, to whom we ventured to communi- 
cate the above observation. ‘Yes,’ said he, 
‘ the fact is exactly as you state it....and it is 
by no means the effect of accident.’ ‘ How?’ 
said I,—‘do the men of Turin really pay us 
the compliment of wishing to imitate our na- 
tional air?’ ‘No,’ he replied, with a smile, 
‘it is not exactly that. You are not aware, I 
perceive, that moustaches, beards, and bushy 
hair, are forbidden here by state authority ; 
and a jeune France hat or froc would be in- 
stantly attended to by the police. Whether,’ 
he added, ‘the reform goes deeper than the 
skin, I will not venture to say; but, at any rate, 
one great object is gained, we look as little like 
gamats de Paris as possible.’ ”’ 

We hope that it is chiefly foreigners in Lon- 
don at this autumnal season, who make our 
public places as grotesquely hideous as Paris 
itself, with crowds of these monstrosities, whom 
it is impossible to caricature; and that our 
author may be correct in representing us as 
more cleanly and human- looking than these 
grizzly fools. Crossing the Line, or being 
committed to Dover Gaol, would do them a 
world of good; from the youngsters with their 
incipient moles of tawny straw to the rabbinical 
seniors of ursine filthiness. f 

Mrs. Trollope speaks in high praise of an 
American sculptor, named Hiram Powers, 
whom she met in Florence, employed in trans- 
ferring many of his countrymen’s countenances 
to Italian marble. We have heard that his 
likenesses are eminently characteristic of na- 
tional features; and our author mentions an 
Eve, in clay, in most enthusiastic terms. But, 
indeed, the writer is an adept in the lingual- 
raptures of criticism:— for instance, on the 
Madonna del Gran’ Duca, by Raphael :—‘*‘ It is 
(she observes) not very easy to imagine a greater. 
contrast than between the countenance of the 
Fornarina, and that of this Madonna del Gran’ 
Duca. The first has almost too much expres- 
sion....the features indicate, or, at any rate, 
shew their power of indicating, strong pas- 
sions; whereas the divinity of the last, seems 
to consist in the beauteous tranquillity which 
marks the absence of al] passion. If instead 
of giving the name of Venus to ‘ the statue 
that enchants the world,’ she had been called 
a nymph, there would, I think, have been a 
greater mixture of sentiment in the admiration 
she inspires. Icould imagine a whole host of 
delicate virtues floating round this Medicean 
figure, and purifying the very air through 
which one looks at her; but all such pretty 
fancies are driven away, blushing and discom- 
fited, upon hearing her name. ... and as long as 
she bears this name, there seems something 
approaching to sacrilege in comparing her to 
But call her a nymph, and f 
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will say that she, too, has an air of such blessed 
indifference as Mrs. Barbauld was thinking of 
when she wrote her ode. Had Raphael a 
living model for this delicate work, or was it a 
dream?....And the child? Did any mere ‘mor- 
tal mixture of earth’s mould’ ever look so 
heaven-born as this?....Is the process, the mere 
mechanical process, by which this Virgin and 
Child was produced, lost ?.... 1s there any thing 
like it?....any thing that in a remote degree 
approaches the soft round finish of these dainty 
limbs? Ifthere be, I have yet to see it, and I 
know not which way to look that I may find it.” 

A notice of Catalani will always interest the 
present generation in England. Mrs. Trollope 
states :— 

“ Instead of going as usual to the Cascina 
after dinner yesterday, I was taken a mile or 
two out of Florence to pay a visit from which I 
promised myself great pleasure, and received 
more. I went to see Europe’s umwhile won- 
der and delight, Madame Catalani Valabrique. 
She is residing in a very beautiful villa, which 
stands in the midst of an extensive podere, of 
which she is the owner. Nothing could be 
more amiable than the reception she gave us. 
I think, of all the nations who joined in the 
universal chorus in praise of her high charac- 
ter, her charming qualities, and her unequalled 
talent, she loves the English best.... perhaps 
they best understand her worth, and the rare 
superiority of a mind that, in the midst of flat- 
tery and adulation which really seem to have 
known no limits, preserved all its simple purity 
and goodness unscathed. I was equally sur- 


prised and pleased to see to what an extraordi- 
nary degree she had preserved her beauty. Her 
eyes and teeth are still magnificent; and I am 
told that, when seen in evening full-dress by ' 


candle-light, no stranger can see her for the 
first time without inquiring who that charming- 
looking woman is. A multitude of well-be- 
haved reasons would have prevented me, espe- 
cially at this my first introduction, from naming 
the very vehement desire I felt once more to 
hear the notes of a voice that had so often en- 
chanted me. Perhaps if I had not seen her 
looking so marvellously young and handsome, 
the idea might neither have seized upon nor 
tormented me so strongly as it did; but, as 
it was, I certainly never longed more, perhaps 
never so much, to hear her sing as I now did, 
Her charming daughter, Madame de V—— 
wag sitting near me; and I think I ventured 
to ask her if her mother ever sang now. To 
which she most gaily and promptly answered in 
the affirmative....and then....what happened 
next I hardly know. I am afraid that I must 
have said something about my secret longings 
-... for the daughter whispered a few words tothe 
mother, and in a moment Madame Catalani was 
at the piano.... No, in her very best days she 
never smiled a sweeter smile than she did then, 
as she prepared to comply with the half-ex- 
pressed wishes of a stranger, who had no claim 
upon her kindness but that of being an English- 
woman. I know not what it was she sang; but 
scarcely had she permitted her voice to swell 
into one of those bravura passages of which her 
execution was so very peculiar, and so perfectly 
unequalled, than I felt as if some magical pro- 
cess was being performed upon me which took 
me back again to something.... 1 know not what 
to call it....which I had neither heard nor felt 
for nearly twenty years. Involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously, my eyes filled with tears, and I felt as 
much embarrassed as a young lady of fifteen 
might do, who suddenly found herself in the act 
of betraying emotions which she was very far 
indeed from wishing to display.” 





We may here note, that the soft ‘of punctu- 
ation....and.... adopteddn this volume is 
new to us and to English gratimar. It is per- 
haps an improvement upon the dashes, -—, 
——, of a former absurd fashion. 

A visit to the baths of Lucca, with some 
pleasant excursions and pic-nic parties; and 
a descant, by no means deep, on Italian poli- 
tics, erroneously taking a part for the whole, 
fill up a few chapters; and then we return to 
Florence to the great scientific meeting in Sep- 
tember. That at Turin, in the preceding year, 
was reported in its leading features by the Li- 
terary Gazette; and we regretted being enabled 
only to mention a few particulars of the Flo- 
rentine assemblage. We accordingly looked to 
an eye-and-ear witness for some more intelli- 
gence than Mrs. Trollope has communicated. 
She informs us that Orioli, the professor of 
mathematics at Corfu, banished from Rome for 
his liberal opinions, was the grand star of the 
association ; and gives us a good account of the 
munificent contributions of the Grand Duke 
and the reigning family, both in purse and per- 
son, to render the occasion worthy of the gifted 
and learned who visited his capital. Some of 
the arrangements were necessarily different 
from those in England :— 

‘“‘ The usual order of the congress-day is 
this. The individuals of whom it is composed 
have divided themselves into sections, accord- 
ing to the nature of their various studies and 
pursuits. To each of these sections a hall.... 
or in plainer English, a room has been assigned, 
wherein they meet every morning, for the pur- 
pose of reading such papers as they come pre- 
pared to communicate, and to converse, or de- 
bate, on the matters of which they treat. These 
rooms are, I believe, all under the roof of the 
building containing the museum, and now con- 
nected by the Duke’s private entrance with the 
Pitti Palace....but these not being suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the sections at the 
same time, they succeed each other, according 
to the routine established by the president and 
his council. Before the sitting of each section 
is broken up to make way for that which is to 
follow it, the secretary makes notes of the sub- 
jects that have been discussed, and of anything 
particularly important thereon which has been 
brought forward....and also sets down, ac- 
cording to the intimation conveyed to him by 
the president, the subjects to be discussed on 
the morrow. ‘These notes are sent to press as 
soon as the sections separate, and the circular 
papers which contain them are ready for deli- 
very to all who ask for them, at an early hour 
of the following morning. The sections which 
sit the latest conclude their business but a short 
time before the hour when all assemble in the 
Orangery of the Boboli ; and the hours between 
dinner and eight o’clock in the evening are 
spent by each individual according to his plea- 
sure. There are some few distinguished Flo- 
rentine literati who, during these hours, receive 
such members of the congress as have been 
specially introduced to them; and I am told 
that for conversational enjoyment these ré- 
unions are worth all the rest. At eight o’clock 
the splendid saloons of the Ricordi palace, to- 
gether with those containing its library, are 
magnificently lighted up; and here the Mar- 
chese Ridolfi receives as many of the congress 
as choose to present themselves, and as many 
ladies as are fortunate enough to obtain tickets 
from the members. ... It is here that we have 
the best opportunity of mixing with, looking 
at, and listening to, the many distinguished 
men who are now in Florence.” 

Besides a grand field-day in the mathema- 


—— 
tical section between Orioli and Professor qo 
Bazer, the chief novelty mentioned was, , 
discussion on the “ vagaries in which all Ita. 
lian rivers seem to indulge themselves. (ne 
of the papers read was on these strange pheno. 
mena, and on the possibility of bringing the 
rebels into better order; but I do not find that 
any very sanguine hopes of achieving this seem 
to have resulted from the discussion. These 
unruly rivers appear to give their by-dwellers 
something like the uneasiness occasioned by 
the untoward whims of a wayward child; some. 
times making such an uproar that one knows 
| not how to get out of his way fast enough; and 
sometimes running out of sight into holes and 
corners, and giving considerable uneasiness 
lest he should never make his appearance 
again.... There is little doubt, I suppose, as 
to which of these whims gives the greatest vex. 
ation to those who pass their lives among them 
—any length of absence being preferable to the 
danger to property, and even to life, which 
their outrageous conduct during their autumn 
and winter violence often occasions. But [ 
confess that I have felt like a stranger and an 
alien on the subject, and am conscious that | 
shou'd find it difficult not to hail with delight 
the most furious paroxysms into which their 
torrentscould throw themselves; while I scarcely 
endure with patience the arid aspect presented 
by them in their fair-weather mood, when they 
usually assume the peaceable appearance of 
newly-mended high roads. All jesting apart, 
however, the subject is one of great interest, 
and, I should imagine, of great importance also 
..-. for it is by no means a regular affair of 
fair weather or foul, or of summer and winter 
results; but the vehement :torrents in sowe 
places, and the nearly total disappearance of 
water in others, are events that appear in these 
Jatter days more frequently than heretofore. 
In many streams whose widely-extended beds 
give indication that time has been when they 
were expansive rivers, the mesne quantity of 
water, measured neither during the droughts 
of summer nor the floods of winter, is said to 
be gradually diminishing; but I do not re- 
member to have heard the contrary in any in- 
stance, nor of any new channels which might 
account for the deficiency of the old ones. If 
this be really the fact—if the general quantity 
of running water in Italy be less than hereto- 
fore, and yearly lessening still,—it requires, 
indeed, to mount high towards the secret coun- 
cil-chamber of Nature, even to the fountain’s 
head, to comprehend it. But if the dry river- 
courses, which so greatly injure the beauty of 
the country, only indicate that the mass of 
stones brought down by the winter-torrents 
from the mountains have so raised their beds 
that some portion of the ordinary current has 
found a passage elsewhere, the matter is easily 
comprehended, and might also easily be reme- 
died, whenever it was thought worth while to 
set Art at work to do battle with Nature.” 

To get done with ecience, we are tempted to 
conclude with a Catalani story of a criminal 
whom the famed singer was permitted to see 
under sentence of death in Germany, Viz. 4 
young woman, a sick-nurse, convicted of above 
sixty murders! The desire to see this object 
pursued her; and “ finding herself one day 
seated at a dinner-party next the supreme 
judge of the court in which the woman had 
been tried, she once more stated her wish. .-- 
The venerable magistrate replied that he was 
extremely sorry to say that it was impossible 
to comply with it. The charming petitioner 
was silenced for a minute or two, and then. -- 
it was with her own well-remembered smue 
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that she related it.... and then she began to 
revolve in her mind what she could do or say, 
that might be most likely to shake the resolu- 
tion of the recusant judge. ‘ Je vous chan- 
terai une jolie petite canzonette,’ she replied 
in a whisper. An Orpheus may have power 
on this side the Styx as well as on the other. 
... Aday and hour were fixed, before the party 
separated, when she might repair to an ap- 
pointed place, and hope to be led where she 
wished to go. The appointment was punc- 
tually kept on both sides; and now, trembling 
at finding herself on the eve of doing the thing 
she had so earnestly desired to do, the fair phi- 
losopher committed herself to the care of the 
official dignitary; and proceeding with him to 
the prison, reached the small chamber in which 
this unparalleled homicide was confined. The 
solitary wretch was weeping bitterly, and the 
lower part of her face was wholly concealed in 
the handkerchief which she held in her hand 
.... but the upper part of the countenance was 
visible; and the animated narrator declared 
that she thought she had never looked upon 
a lovelier face. The brow was large, finely 
formed, and delicately fair.... the eye long, 
having a rich black silken eye-lash, from be- 
neath which the big tears rolled slowly down 
her pallid cheeks. ... Madame Catalani said 
that she looked at this beautiful sad face till 
the memory of her crimes was actually forgot- 
ten, and she herself wept too for company. 
‘ Nayez pas pitié de cette scélérate atroce, 
madame!’ exclaimed the judge.... The crimi- 
nal removed the handkerchief from her mouth 
.... and in an instant every thing like beauty 
disappeared, leaving an expression of hard vil- 
lainy that it was impossible to look upon with- 
out a shudder.... A strong confirmation this 
of Lavater’s theory, that though intellect speaks 
through the .eye, moral propensities are indi- 
cated by the mouth. ... Madame Catalani told 
us, that before her execution, this wretched 
creature not only confessed her crimes, but 
explained, as clearly as she could, the sort of 
infernal impulse which led her to commit them. 
She liked, she said, to see the spirit pass away ; 
and it was where this result was doubtful among 
the unhappy ones whom she was employed to 
watch, that she took means to render it cer- 





THE MOSQUITO SHORE. 

Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore 

during the Years 1839, 1840, and 1841; with 

an Account of Truxillo, and the adjacent Islands 

of Bonacca and Roatan. By Thomas Young 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
“THe Mosquito Shore” is rather a forbidding 
name to seduce emigrants and settlers; and 
Sir Gregor M‘Gregor shewed a wiser hand as 
aschemer when he called his caciquical domi- 
nions by the prettier name of Poyais. Be that 
as it may, however, the subject of settling this 
district having again sprung up, occupied con- 
siderable public attention, and much discussion 
by the press, and being of infinite importance 
to persons who may entertain the design of 
emigrating thither,—we lose no time in taking 
up the volume, which may be considered as 
conveying the best and latest information. Mr. 
Young, the author, sailed in the brig Rose 
ftom Gravesend in July 1839, as a deputy-su- 
perintendent of the British Central American 
Land Company (a very comprehensive omnium- 
gatherum sort of title!), and in order to form 
a settlement at Black River, another ominous 
name. He must, then, be deemed a rather par- 
tial witness in’ favour of the company’s pro- 





jects; but he appears throughout the narra- 
tive, nevertheless, to speak out with truth and 
candour, and offers no strong inducements to 
any one to seek their fortune in these parts. 
It is from his facts and descriptions that read- 
ers must endeavour to form a judgment; and 
it will be worth while also to consider (if it 
could be ascertained), what sort of an indi- 
vidual he was, whether constitutionally fitted 
or seasoned for climate and sufferings, under 
which hundreds of other persons must sink and 
perish. Not having this information, we shall 
go into the volume, and adduce some details 
bearing upon the great question, with the addi- 
tion of a few notices of what is peculiar about 
the Mosquito country. 

The voyage out was tempestuous; and we have 
no dates to guide us as to its length, or when 
it was ended. We only learn that Mr. Young 
landed at Cape Gracias 4 Dios, and, after re- 
siding there a few months, sailed in March for 
the Black River, distant 170 miles, and 80 miles 
from Truxillo. On this trip he was wrecked on 
the island of Bonacca, and encountered dread- 
ful hardships and perils: at a later period he 
visited Roatan, which he appears to deem a 
valuable point for settlement, whether for its 
own sake or against rivals and pirates. The 
Mosquito Shore has neither good harbours nor 
anchorage, and is exposed to long and period- 
ical storms, by which any shipping must be de- 
stroyed. Leprosy is a common disease among 
the natives; and the Egyptian curse of insects 
seems almost a flea-bite to its visitations; being 
nearly all bush or swamp, i.e. overgrown with 
impenetrable woods where not occupied by pu- 
trid savanuahs. 

** At the Cape (we are told) mosquitos are 
not troublesome while there is the slightest 
breeze from seaward; and as the wind is gene- 
rally blowing on the land, they are not much 
thought of or cared for. In calm weather they 
are annoying, so that a pavilion is absolutely 
necessary to protect one from their attacks ; 
sand-flies are at times numerous and worrying 
—these are so minute, as to escape detection 
until the mischief is done. There is another 
insect, excessively troubl and unpl t, 
the chegoe-flea; it is very small, and contrives 
to fix itself to the feet, generally under the 
nails, and in time forms a bag and deposits 
eggs; its operations are discovered by a pecu- 
liar itching. The bag must be extracted with- 
out being broken, and the hole filled up with 
tobacco-ashes and salt. Cleanliness will not 
always secure a person from an occasional at- 
tack ; but those who neglect that very important 
duty will suffer. It has been known, that from 
such inattention, dangerous sores have accrued, 
particularly on the feet and hands. Plenty of 
water thrown on the floor will destroy them, as 
well as most other insects. Ants are very an- 
noying; the earth in some places teems with 
them ; the fire-ants are particularly so; and if 
a person happen to fall over a nest of them, he 
must get into the water to rid himself of his 
tormentors. These ants encroach on the cup- 
board also, and at times are exceedingly trou- 
blesome: the best way to prevent their en- 
croachments is to have a close wire safe sus- 
pended bya rope kept tarred. The wee-wees, a 
large ant, do much damage to the plantations.” 

Of Bonacca :—“ The only things that can be 
said to militate against the island and its kays 
are, firstly, the myriads of bottle and horse- 
flies on the former, and mosquitos and sand- 
flies on the latter, which appear to deter people 
from settling ; although it is evident, that when 
a place is covered with vegetation, these annoy- 
ing insects must exist, and that as the Jand be- 








comes cleared, the flies will gradually diminish. 
It is strange that there are three kays, equally 
covered with trees and bush as the others, on 
which there are no mosquitos, and only a few 
sand-flies during calm weather ; these kays are 
known as Sheen’s, Savanna Bight, and Half- 
Moon. Another annoyance is the painful feel- 


ing which the eyes experience from the glare of’ 


the sun upon the hot and sparkling white sand. 
From March to June the kays are subject to 
the pest of whole armies of soldier-snails, creep- 
ing and crawling over every thing the moment 
the sun sets, and with such an indescribable 
noise as to surpass belief; the dead branches 
on the ground creak and break under the le- 
gion, as they advance, consuming all in their 
progress. They were a great nuisance to us, 
as we were obliged to hang up our hammocks 
pretty high. There are a few large snakes in 
the island, but which are not poisonous; in 
truth, there are no dangerous snakes or venom- 
ous reptiles, except on some of the kays, on 
which may be found a species of galley-wasp, 
something like a lizard, which may always be 
known by its brown back, and its having no 
stripes; this creature’s bite is very had, but, 
fortunately, they are few in number. On the 
whole, Bonacca may be considered a fine island, 
and one on which any man could soon obtain 
the necessaries of life, and with energy, activity, 
and a strict determination to sobriety, even the 
luxuries, without the fear of a bastile in his old 
age.” 

On the main land:—“ The most annoying 
thing to a new-comer are the insects, which are 
a source of great torment; for wherever there 
is bush, there will of course be flies of some 
sort. On first arriving at Fort Wellington, I suf- 
fered much from the attacks of the mosquitos ; 
but after a residence of some months, and as 
the land became cleared, they were much less 
in number, and [ became less impatient of their 
abominable humming and sharp bites. On 
calm days, or in a light north, we are visited 
by sand-flies, which in my opinion are a far 
greater pest than any thing else; in general, 
however, these little insects are only found in 
or near the sea-beach. In some parts of the 
country a species of flea infests the earth; and 
as in some places they are in great quantities, 
breeding in the soil, to fall in with them is 
purgatory. A kind of large red ant, called 
wee-wee powney, is often met with by the hun- 
ter. They are always seen carrying a large 
leaf over their heads, as if to shade themselves 
from the sun. The order and regularity they 
observe in their movements are wonderful. 
Far as the eye can reach they are discovered, 
marching straight along with their tiny para- 
sols waving in the breeze. They are in im- 
mense numbers, and their instinct is most sur- 
prising. It behoves the settler to use every 
means to get rid of them, by tracing their 
nests, and destroying them with gunpowder, 
as they are very destructive, and will commit 
great injury to the cassada plantations. Ano- 
ther species, called marching legion, are large 
and black; they appear in such numbers as 
to excite the greatest astonishment; nothing 
escapes them in their road, every blade of grass 
and creeping thing are consumed as they are 
fallen in with; indeed, their visits may some- 
times be considered in the light of a blessing 
than otherwise. I have seen them in the morn- 
ing, and again the next day, marching over 
the beaten track, and there appeared no dimi- 
nution in their numbers. Notwithstanding that 
there are venomous reptiles, sand-flies, mos- 
quitos, snakes, alligators, &c. the natives travel 
through the woods and through swamps with- 
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out dread; and the Caribs go considerable dis- 
tances into the bush to attend to their planta- 
tions. Asto mosquitos, there are none in cleared 
places in the day-time; it is only at night they 
are troublesome, and even then, by proper at- 
tention to mosquito-curtains, their stings may 
be avoided, ‘The alligator recedes from the 
approach of man. During the whole time I was 
in the country, I had no fear of any kind; and 
after a man has been located a month or so, he 
is divested of al] alarm, and will think no more 
of alligators and other bugbears, than he does 
of the eels in the river Thames. I have slept 
on the sandy bays in Black River, under a tar- 
paulin, frequently; and although alligators fre- 
quented the same bank, I have slept soundly, 
when I could contrive to get under my pa- 
vilion without intrusion from the mosquitos. 
During my stay in this province, I felt as se- 
cure as ever I did in London, with all its police ; 
here the mind is not shocked by the diabolical 
deeds often heard of in Great Britain—here a 
man is safe, for the natives respect the English; 
they are mild and peaceable—they want little, 
for with a little labour they obtain plenty—na- 
ture is their handmaid, ever ready to lavish 
her fruits. A man with common prudence 
may surround himself with all he can require ; 
if he is temperate, he will live—if he fills him- 
self with alcohol, he will die. The inhabitants 
of hot countries, as well as those who but re- 
main there for a while, are rather directed by 
nature to the use of cooling drinks, and of those 
aromatic fruits which are there matured by the 
heat of the sun; enjoy the open day and re- 
freshing sea-breeze, with alight coat and straw 
hat, put on a twilled red frock in the evening, 
shut out the land-wind, do not expose them- 
selves to the dews, rise with the sun, wear flan- 
nel next the skin, use moderate exercise, avoid 
wet feet until acclimatised; and by an adher- 
ence to these rules, a man may hope to enjoy 
the first and greatest blessing—good health. 
Intermittent fevers appear to trouble Euro- 
peans; and although not dangerous, they are 
very debilitating. A change of air for a short 
time, with a few grains of sulphate of quinine 
each day, after 2 course of opening medi- 
cine, will generally effect a cure. Those who 
have been free livers, or who have exposed 
themselves too much to the dews, &Xc. will suf- 
fer extremely, as the intermittent fever then 
terminates in dropsy. River fevers also pre- 
vail; but a change of air will invariably do 
good. Diarrhea, flatulency, and other com- 
mon diseases, are to be met with; but they have 
no.dangerous maladies that ever I have heard 
of, which in some places carry off people almost 
without warning.” 

The inclination to report favourably of the 
Mosquito Shore is very obvious in these ex- | 
tracts; and yet what a picture of the want of 
every comfort, and, on the contrary, of continual 
suffering, do they convey! No wonder, though 
Mr. Young stood the trial, nearly all the other 
emigrants under the company perished miser- 
ably, as M‘Gregor’s victims did before them. 

“‘ The unhappy termination of the unfortunate 
expedition, sent out by M‘Gregor, is pretty 





well known. Poor fellows! we are sometimes 
put in mind of that sad affair by the Mosquito 
people, who remember the circumstance well. 
According to their statement, two large ships | 
anchored about two miles to the N.W. of Black | 
River bar; in a short time several boats were 

sent on shore full of people, who were landed | 


sels, they were transhipped to the pitpans, and 
paddled across the lagoon to the bank on which 
the present settlement is founded. No sooner 
were all put on the beach, than away sailed the 
ships, leaving the misguided people to their 
fate. By the time they all gained the bank, it 
was late at night; and they were obliged to re- 
main till the morning, exposed to the heavy 
dews and annoying insects. Without shelter, 
without food, without proper means in astrange 
land, unused to the climate, paralysed with as- 
tonishment, and desolate, their sufferings were 
extreme. Several deaths occurred, and two or 
three were accidentally drowned in the lagoon. 
They all gave themselves up to despair, on 
finding their hopes blighted and their prospects 
destroyed. This sad news, however, reached 
Balize, and a schooner was sent for them, and 
they were soon scattered far and near. I be- 
lieve it was in 1820, that the king of the 
Mosquito territory granted a large tract of 
land to M‘Gregor, which was known by the 
name of Poyais; but, in consequence of his 
claiming to be cacique, against an express sti- 
pulation, he forfeited all right and title to a 
large expanse of country, now termed the Pro- 
vince Victoria; part of which has been pur- 
chased, and regranted by Robert Charles Fre- 
deric, the present king, to the company to 
which I was engaged. * * ® The land, from 
the commencement of the bush on the sea- 
beach to the lagoon is considered of the finest 
quality for growing provisions; and it is here 
that a large plantation has been formed to raise 
bread kind for the settlers. On the eastern 
side of Black River, along the coast, the soil is 
equally prolific; and a number of the natives 
have built their huts, and made small planta- ; 
tions in various places, nearly as far as Pjan- 
tain River. The settlement of Fort Wellington 
is surrounded with bush and tall trees, and, 
in places, with almost impenetrable thickets ; 
the bank on both sides the lagoon is encum- 
bered with mangrove-trees, * * ® ‘The rains 
here are by no means like those we experience 
in England. Here the rains, or rather floods of 
water, descend with such violence as to overflow 
the low lands in a short space of time, causing 
the rivers to rise many feet in a few hours. 
The rains make the only distinction of seasons. 
The spring rain, as it is called, generally com- 
mences about the middle of June, and lasts six 
weeks ; the autumnal rain, which is by far the 
heaviest, takes place about the latter end of 
October, and continues till the beginning of 
March, unless a dry north happens to blow, | 
which is exceedingly pleasant and healthful. 
{A chance exception to above six months per- 
petual rain within the year!| During the period 
of the norths, the coast is exceedingly danger- 
ous for vessels, as the wind blows with incon- 
ceivable fury; the only chance for escape would 
be to slip and run for Cape Gracias 4 Dios. 
The approach of a norther may in general be | 
known by certain signs ; its continuance for a| 
few hours would inevitably lead to the destruc- 
tion of any ship near the coast. The sea gener- 

ally at this period has a wonderful refluxion, | 
or drawback; it is truly magnificent to view | 
the wild surf raging and rolling till its spite is | 
vented on the stolid beach. During the months | 
of August and September, | 





* The skies are clear, 
And the sea charm’d into a calm so still 
That not a wrinkle ruffles her smooth face.’ 
Dryden. | 


influence ; and few can tell the enjoyment ex. 
perienced by a man who has been crouching 
round a fire in a cold wet north, as he eagerly 
rushes out to enjoy the health-giving breeze,"” 

What M‘Gregor’s expedition was, we have 
just seen: we may now turn to the second 
voyage of the Rose, after returning to England 
for another cargo, tu follow Mr. Young. 

“In Feb. 1841, the brig Rose appeared off 
Black River, and joyfully was she welcomed, 
We saw relief at hand; our spirits revived, and, 
roused into action, we prepared for the recep- 
tion of our guests, and promised ourselves much 
happiness ; but 

* All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral.’ 
The brig was munificently freighted with every 
necessary of life, pork, beef, hams, flour, wines, 
spirits, ale, porter, tea, sugar, rice, &c. &c. She 
brought out a Mr. W. Houghton, as superin- 
tendent, and thirty-seven English and Spanish 
passengers. She was filled with provisions, 
goods, sheep, hogs, goats, dogs, turkeys, ducks, 
fowls, &c.; the condition of the vessel was, how- 
ever, so bad, that one of the company’s servants 
sent on board from Fort Wellington was taken 
ill a few hours afterwards, and refused to sleep 
in the berth prepared for him below; and he 
and another person declared they could smell 
the effluvia from the brig some time before they 
got to her. Disease and death seem to have 
been attendant on the passengers of this fated 
vesse], and the very elements to have joined 
in the work of destruction, as if the ship and 
its freight were doomed. The vessel was lying 
some distance from the shore; and before the 
goods and all the passengers were landed, the 
gathering clouds indicated a storm. The 
threatening north wind commenced in puffs, 
increasing momentarily, until its furious cha- 
racter placed the brig in imminent peril; its 
wrath increased, and she contended in vain, 
The raging waters tossed her to and fro, and 
she became unmanageable. The destiny of the 
ship was but too apparent—the arm of man was 
useless—no earthly power could contend with 
the mighty waters; as a cockle-shell she was 
cast on the shore, a plaything for the roaring 
surge, The waters would recede from her, and 
then again lash, foam, and overwhelm her; 
again receding, and again overwhelming—car- 
rying her further and further in shore, until 
she was finally imbedded in the sand, beyond 
their influence. When the wrath of the storm 
was spent, and the wind hushed, and the waters 
calmed, the natives and Caribs, as well as our- 
selves, viewed with astonishment and regret 
the poor brig, thrown nearly on her beam-ends 
within ten yards from the beach; to-day use- 
less lumber—yesterday in all her glory; at the 
same time we heartily rejoiced to find that not 
# person was injured. The brig had the cha- 
racter of great strength in her build, and she 
well sustained it ; for hardly a plank was started. 
As it was absolutely impossible to float her 
again, we got out the goods and stores, and set 
her on fire to obtain the copper and other fast- 
enings. ‘The loss of the Rose was only the loss 
of money; but there she lay, while disease was 
triumphing over those who had escaped the 
destruction to which she was doomed. The 
cup of bitterness was not yet filled; in a few 
short weeks eight of the passengers were laid 
in their graves. Solomon says, ‘ Boast not thy- 
self of to-morrow; for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth.” Mr. Houghton, a fine 


on the beach, with but few goods and little | When the wild northers terminate, and the sea- young inan, died within five weeks ; his death 


provision. By this time many of the natives 
arrived in the Jagoon in pitpans; and as the 
people and goods were landed from the ves- | 


breeze again blows, the effect on the 1 


being oc | by over-anxiety, exertion, and 





frame, and indeed on every thing around, is 
plainly perceptible. All nature partakes of its 


exposure to the sun. With deep anguish did 
we witness his premature end, and read the 
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beautiful funeral service over this promising 
young gentleman. Another followed—another 
~and another, until eight had gone to their 
final rest. The others fled, panic-stricken, 
some via Truxillo to England, some to Roatan, 
&c. The typhus fever, a disorder never known 
in the country, attacked some of those who came 
by the Rose, but none others; and it is evident 
that the seeds of that disorder were sown in the 
vessel. Some of the passengers suffered from 
intermittent fever, brought on, in a great mea- 
sure, by their own imprudence. Most of them 
were poor, not having the means of subsistence 
even for a short period, unused to the labour 
required in such climates, without goods where- 
with to hire the natives to labour for them, and 
perfectly unacquainted with all they should 
know. When the vessel arrived off Sereboyer, 
aCarib town, about thirty miles to the west- 
ward of Black River, two of the passengers de- 
termined, in preference, to proceed along the 
sea-beach. Taking off their shoes and stock- 
ings, they walked bare-legged, exposed to the 
driving sand, the salt water, and the rays of the 
sun. On arriving at another Carib town, horses 
were procured for them; but so painful had 
their legs become, they could not ride, and were 
then obliged to walk the remaining distance to 
Fort Wellington in great suffering. They were 
both seized with typhus fever; in a few days one 
died—the other happily recovered. Amongst 
the others who died were, two aged people; one 
young woman shortly after child-birth; a young 
girl aged about fifteen or sixteen, from ¢xpo- 
sure to the sun, and over-exertion in attending 
on her friends; one child, and two infants. 
Many of those who came by the Rose ought not 
tohave left their homes, being perfectly unfitted 
for a foreign shore, and expecting they were to 
enjoy the necessaries of life without exertion 
on their parts. I attributed these misfortunes 
to inexperience and mismanagement.” 

No matter! Nearly all who were embarked 
perished, pour encourager les autres who may 
desire, after perusing Mr. Young’s statement, 
to follow in their footsteps. 

But we will leave these sad scenes for the 
miscellaneous notices we promised. 

Sea-fishing, §c.—At Bonacca “the lagoons 
and harbours are celebrated for an immense 
variety of fish, like most other lagoons in this 
part of the world; amongst the best species 
are hawk’s bill and green turtle, grouper, king- 
fish, baracouta, snapper, yellow and red mouth 
grunts, rock-fish, parrot-fish, trunk-fish, old 
wife, drummer, butter-fish, &c. On a calm 
day quantities of fish may be easily caught with 
hook and line, by going towards the edges of 
the coral reefs in a dorey, casting out the an- 
chor, and letting the plummet just touch the 
bottom, taking care to avoid the dark patches 
of coral, which may be plainly seen, though fa- 
thoms deep, the water being so transparent and 
varied in colour. This is a most agreeable 
occupation, particularly here, as the views all 
around are so exceedingly beautiful ; the nu- 
merous kays, studded with the cocoa-nut tree, 
being a pleasing feature in the scene. Pursu- 
ing this sport, and looking over the sides of the 
dorey, we see with astonishment numbers of 
the finny tribe swimming to and fro, in and out 
of holes in the coral reef, now darting with ra- 
Pidity at our bait, or cautiously hovering about, 
only to be taken at last. The splendid sea-fans 
gtowing at the bottom, expand themselves, and 
almost invite the beholder to grasp them, though 
far out of his reach, so seducing are they in ap- 
pearance, and so deceiving is the depth of the 
Water. In other places, large clusters of sponge 


fan be seen, or the handsome sea-eggs, inviting 





but to betray. Altogether the scene is both no- 
vel and interesting in the extreme. Under the 
rock-stones, on the reefs, round the kays, are 
plenty of large craw-fish; conks and wilks are 
found in all parts; and a species of guana, called 
illishle, is to be found in abundance on every 
kay. * * * Black River has several species of 
fish ; among them are, tuber, mountain mullet, 
walper-sickser, billum, &c. Rivers do not in 
general abound with fish in the same variety 
and numbers as lagoons, bays, &c. Great pre- 
caution ought to be observed in the use of fish, 
especially when the moon is at or near the full, 
when they must be eaten perfectly fresh. I 
know by experience low soon fish becomes unfit 
for use. Two or three times the natives have 
come in after hauling the seine at twelve o'clock 
at night; I have had each fish cut open, cleaned, 
salted, and separately hung over a line, and well 
protected from the moon’s rays ; and yet in the 
morning they have been perfectly unfit for food, 
the moon having so much greater power here 
than in England; the same remark applies to 
pork when killed at the full. I have been told | 
that ifa mahogany-tree is fallen at the full, it will 
split, as if rent asunder by some external force. 
* * * In the woods, pathways are cut in various 
directions, called hunting-passes, varying in 
width from three feet and upwards. Every ob- 
stacle being cleared over head, the pass is trod- 
den for some distance ; and at its terminus is the 
thick and matted bush, encumbered with what 
is called tie-tie, which in some places hangs | 
from the tall trees like large cables, varying in | 
thickness, while in other places it twines itself | 
round every thing like a serpent, creeping | 
along the ground in all directions, thus ren- | 
dering hunting very wearying, especially as the | 
mosquitos are intolerably annoying. But all is | 
alike forgotten, when the cry of the qualm, the | 
plaintive note of the curassow, or the short | 
quick bark of the warrie is heard. The hunter | 
then feels that delightful excitement that leads | 
people, in every part of the world, to incur haz- | 
zards of all kinds, in swamps, jungles, prairies, | 
mountains, or seas, for its gratification. The | 
qualm when fat is incomparable, being juicy, | 
rich, and tender; it is larger than a fowl; and 
when in good condition, I have seen the fine 
yellow fat at least a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness. The curassow belongs to the gallinaceous 
tribe; they are heavy of flight, and when dis- 
turbed from scratching the ground after insects 
and seeds, they utter a plaintive note, and gain 
the top of some high tree. They are about 








the size of a turkey, and their flesh is sweet 
and good. The bones of this bird, if given to 
dogs, will poison them, and they die foaming at 
the mouth, and in strong convulsions. Mr. Up- 


ton lost two fine dogs in this way; yet the Mos- | 


quito men will eat the marrow out of the large 
bones. The curassow is a very handsome bird, 
and the crest is exceedingly beautiful. The 
king bird is black ; the queen bird brown, with 
some white marks. The warrie is found in 
droves ; they prefer moist land; and with their 
peculiar bark, and offensive smell, may be easily 
traced ; they are of the hog kind; their flesh 
is sweet and nourishing, far surpassing any 
tame hogs in the country, no matter on what 
they are fed. A hunter, on killing a warrie, 
ought immediately to cut out the scent-bag, 
which is nearly at the bottom of the spine, or 
the flesh will become so impregnated with the 
obnoxious effluvium, as to render it unfit for 
food; although the Mosquito men eat it, but 
no one else could. It is necessary to be cau- 
tious in the use of the heart, liver, &c., of wild 
animals. A great many stories are told of the 





danger of getting amongst a drove of warrie; 


but such things rarely occur; though I have 
heard of two instances, where the hunters were 
compelled to ascend a tree, to escape being torn 
to pieces by the infuriated creatures, remaining 
there for some hours, their faithful dogs below 
being torn to shreds.” 

Oils.—“ The trunk-turtle grows to an enor- 
mous size, and is only valuable for its oil, which | 
is considered the most penetrating of all oils. 
* #* * With respect to making oil, it takes 
about fourteen common-sized nuts to make a 
quart, by the method in vogue at Roatan, &c.; 
but, by the introduction of the hydraulic press, 
I should say a quart might be expressed from 
nine or ten, and with a great saving of labour.” 

Horse- breaking. — ‘“‘ The manner of taming 
horses is very singular :—when a horse is to be 
tamed, a native fastens a long rope to its head, 
and takes hold of the other end; it is then 
driven into shallow water, about up to a man’s 
loins ; when this is effected, another advances 
cautiously towards the horse, and endeavours 
to leap on his back, in which he is assisted by 
the person at the end of the rope, and who, 
with such purchase, pulls vigorously, and turns 
the horse round to facilitate his companion’s 
attempts; but as the snorting and maddened 
creature plunges and rears, the native, with the 
stealthiness and activity of a cat, jumps on its 
bare back, and instantly commences beating 
the horse’s head with his open hands, first on 
one side, and then on the other: in vain the 
horse endeavours to rid himself of his rider; 
the native with the rope pulls, and the one on 
his back beats him, till at last his strength and 
spirit give way, and he becomes completely 
subdued. So severe is the lesson, however, 
that sometimes a horse will lie on the beach 
exhausted, and at the sound of the human voice 
will tremble violently. Sometimes the rider 
gets thrown, but as he only falls into the water, 
it is of no consequence; he again leaps on the 
horse’s back and renews the battle; it is rarely 
that more than one lesson is required to com- 
pletely master and break the proud spirit of the 
before untamed horse. Many of the native 
horses, by taming, become dull, and require to 
be flogged into exertion; on the contrary, I 
have known others to be fast, and free from 
vice or tricks of any sort. Most of the horses 
at the Cape are disfigured, by having their ears 
completely eaten away, or so much so as to 
drop, which destroys their beauty; this is done 
by a species of insect called tick, the natives 
being too indolent to relieve the poor horses 
from them. Horses are often bitten at night 
by bats, which cause bad sores. The natives 
ride them bare-backed, putting only a few 
leaves and herbage over any sore; so that when 
a horse belonging to a native has a sore back, 
he rarely gets cured; for if he is turned out on 
the savanna, the flies torment him to death.” 

Missionary Labours.—.“‘ A short time back a 
missionary arrived, for the purpose of giving 
them scme idea of a future state; a house was 
speedily found for him, and he commenced 
preaching, and for a few Sundays he gave some 
of the chiefs a glass of grog each, to entice 
them to hear him. At length, one Sunday, a 
great number of the natives attended to hear 
the white stranger talk; on this occasion the 
worthy and reverend gentleman was more than 
usualiy eloquent, when one of the chiefs arose, 
and quietly said, ‘ All talk—no grog—no 
good!’ and gravely stalked away, followed by 
all the natives, leaving the astonished preacher 
to finish his discourse to two or three English- 
men present,” 

We shall reserve a short notice of the natives 
&c. for next Gazette, 
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Ancient and Modern Architecture: consisting of 
Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details 
of the most remarkable Edifices in the World ; 
f bod a new and complete Work, intended to 
facilitate the Study of the History and Customs, 
Sc., of different Nations. 4to,PartI. Edited 
by M. Jules Gailhabaud; translated into En- 
glish and revised by Mr. F. Arundale. Lon- 
don, Firmin Didot and Co. ; Ackermann and 
Co.; J. Weale ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tue first monthly Part of the commencement 

of a great architectural work is published to- 

day, under the above full title. The design is 
to shew, in one complete series of engravings, 
with a few pages of letter-press accounts of 
each, the progress of architectural science frum 
the earliest times. These accounts embrace 
archeological and descriptive notices by Messrs. 

Jomard, Champollion-Figeac, Langlois, Albert 

Lenoir, Raoul Rochette, L. Vaudoyer, and other 

distinguished French writers; and from the 

sample before us, though rather stiff in style, 
we augur well of the matter to be brought for- 
ward in explanation of the plates. Starting 

from the Pharaonic period, it is intended to il- 

lustrate the gigantic works of the ancient Egyp- 

tians; to be followed by the mysterious archi- 
tecture of the Hindoos. The light and graceful 
monuments of the ancient Persian will contrast 
with the massy remains of the Pelasgic and 
Celtic tribes; whilst Greece and the Roman 
empire will offer a multitude of edifices, re- 
markable for the grandeur of their conception 
and the delicacy of their execution. The irrup- 
tion of the northern nations forms a second 
grand era in the history of art, usually termed 
the period of the Middle Ages. Of the archi- 
tectural characteristics ofthis remarkable epoch, 
the Byzantine and early Italian furnish many 
curious specimens. Suddenly the wandering 
tribes of the Arabs and Moors invaded and 
established themselves in Egypt, Spain, and 
Italy, and, during their residence in these coun- 
tries, constructed many buildings in a style of 
architecture new, elegant, and fanciful. Thence 
followed those admirable monuments of art 
which have been classed under the general ap- 
pellation of Gothic. In the fifteenth century 
the taste once more retrograded towards the 

Roman era, dallying with modifications from 

the Gothic, and finally establishing a style 

emanating from Italy, generally known as the 
style de la renaissance ; out of which, and older 
precedents, the buildings of the last two hun- 
dred years chiefly sprung. 

Such are the objects for the elucidation and 
history of which the work is projected; and 
which begins with two well-known, but very 


subjects is a useful appendage ; and altogether 
we are inclined to look for a very comprehen- 
sive and valuable production in this view of 
Ancient and Modern Architecture. 


CHINESE LITERATURE. 


Tue enterprise of the house of Didot more re- 
sembles the great times of publishing than any 
period within our memory; and certainly de- 
mands the gratitude of every scholar and friend 
to solid learning. The work above described 
is a splendid instance of this ; but we have also 
under our eyes another proof of the spirit of 
that firm in undertaking productions of mag- 
nitude and character, unexampled, as far as 
we know, in the present system of commercial 
or speculative publication throughout Europe. 
We allude to an “ Encyclopedia of the Chinese 
Language, by J. M. Callery, author of the Sys- 
tema Phoneticum Scripture Sinice ;’’ to be com- 
prised in about twenty quarto volumes of six 
hundred pages each. These are to appear 
quarterly; and a handsome specimen of the 
size, type, and character of the design is now 
before us, giving assurance not only of a su- 
perb, but of an exceedingly well-digested and 
well-arranged guide to the language of China. 
The copies are limited to two hundred and 
fifty, and the cost to the very moderate sum of 
thirty shillings; a price at which we are sur- 
prised such a work can be produced, and, as 
we think, a striking example of the liberality 
both of the author and publishers. 

Tn accounting for their having come to this 





determination, the writer of the advertisement 
says:— Though a work of this kind has long 
been imperiously called for by persons of ali | 
ations whose taste or interest leads them to 
study the Chinese language; and though, from | 
its nature, it must undoubtedly rank with those 
great works which make an era in the history 
of science,—we should nevertheless have con- 
sidered its practical utility too limited, and its | 
execution too laborious, for us to venture upon 
such a gigantic undertaking, had not extraor- 
dinary events recently occurred in the East, 
which, in all probability, will make the Celes- 
tial Empire an object of universal interest, and 
give a powerful impulse to the study of its lan- 
guage and literature.” 

| And again: — Though the main object of 
this colossal work is, to impart a complete 
knowledge of the Chinese language, and in 
this respect it presents a dictionary somewhat 


——e 
definitions which make our dictionaries so dull 
and dry, that we hardly ever have recourse tp 
them but from necessity. Never has any Ey. 
ropean lexicographer, however enthusiastic {or 
his art, ventured to recommend his work as 
interesting to the general reader. The Chinese 
language, on the contrary, being, more than 
any other oriental tongue, created for the ima. 
gination, and grounded, we may almost say, on 
the picturesque, admits an infinite number of 
meaniggs indirect and inverse, with, allusions, 
metaphors, allegories, strange comparisons, 
and other figures peculiar to itself, which no 
foreigner can possibly understand, till he has 
acquired a competent knowledge of the facts, 
customs, and tenets, which are the original of 
all these tropes. A universal dictionary of the 
Chinese language, which shall supply all that 
is required by Sinologists, and shall make 
known in Europe the inexhaustible riches of 
the idiom of the Celestial Empire, must not be 
composed of definitions merely, but must con- 
tain, in addition, all the details above env- 
merated. Thus executed, it will supply a rich 
fund of solid information, and will also be full 
of interest to many, who, without wishing to 
study the language, may still: be anxious to 
obtain accurate information as to China and its 
inhabitants.” 

The notice proceeds to point out the qualifi- 
cations and means,—such as long study, resi- 
dence in China, &c., which promise the compe- 
tent execution of the design; and describes the 
130 Chinese volumes of the Emperor Kang-hi, 
from which it must chiefly be drawn. The 
modes of classification by phonetic families, 
the differences in the three dialects, Mandarin, 
Cantonese, and Fokienese, and other divisions 
and principles, are detailed; and the whole 
concludes with specimens of this colossal Sino- 
logical project, from which we select the fol- 
lowing, as curiosities of literature. From the 
want of Chinese types, we can only give the 
numbers appended to each phrase. It will, 
therefore, be understood that a Chinese cha- 
racter follows each number, and that the se- 
quent words are the English meaning of such 
character. 

“174, The troops of the four kings. —That 
is, the devils, who, according to the doctrines 


|of the Bhuddists, are subject to four grand 


genii, kings of hell. 

“175. Troops like the buffalo.—Who en- 
dure fatigue. 

“176. Troops like the crow and the teal.— 





of the same kind as Johnson’s, and those of 
| several continental academies, it cannot, how- | 
jever, be entirely assimilated to any of our 


interesting, specimens—viz. the Little Temple | European lexicons, even the most extensive ; | 


to Athor, the Egyptian Venus, at Ipsambul, 
dedicated by the queen Noufré-Arri, and, it is 
supposed, of the time of Rhamses the Great; 
and the Kailas Temple of Siva (in his heavenly 
abode), among the wonderful caves of Ellora. 
The latter is very fully described by Daniel ; 
and the former has been explored by Drovetti, 
Cailliaud, Belzoni, Lord Prudhoe, Major Felix, 


Mr. Hay (who was at considerable cost in re-|to be entitled the Encyclopedia of the Chinese | 


moving the sand and rubbish, which choked it 
up), Sir G. Wilkinson, Gau, Champollion, Ros- 
sellini, Baron Ruppell, and others. From their 
investigations, and a drawing of the Ipsambul 
monument by M. Gau, the present Part is con- 
structed, with ability and information as to the 
text, and with clearness and credit as to the 
three plates, which are under the direction of | 
M. Lemaitre, the superintendent of similar | 
popular embellishments in the Expedition to the 

Morea, and Texier’s Travels in Asia Minor. A 


because, from the singular character of the! 
language, it must embrace not only all the phi- | 
lological explanations and discussions _neces- 

sary to the understanding of each word and | 
locution, but it must also comprise an infinity | 
of details, equally curious and diversified, on | 
facts, usages, and natural phenomena, &c. Xc.; | 
which will give this work no indifferent claim 
| Empire. This peculiarity depends on the fun- | 
damental principle which distinguishes the | 
Chinese language from those of Europe. Our | 
languages, and in fact all the Indo-germanic | 
tongues, being adapted rather for reasoning | 
than imagination, derive all their words from | 
a small number of roots, the meaning of which | 
is very precise; and, as a consequence of this | 
derivation, each locution has a clear and defi- | 
nite meaning, from which any one who wishes 

to be understood can seldom deviate. To this 





reference-list to former publications on the 


may be attributed those concise and abstract 


From their agility and the rapidity of their 
movements. 

“ 46. Dynasty of wood.— According to the 
philosophy of the Chinese, each person is born 
under the influence of one of the five elements 
that compose the universe, and which in their 
opinion are, fire, water, earth, wood, and the 
metals. Each of these elements is considered 
to have a particular colour, by which one may 
designate it without naming it. Thus, to fire 
they attribute red colour; to water, black; to 
the earth, orange; to wood, green; and to the 
metals, yellow. Now when aconqueror or an 
usurper founds a new dynasty, he declares 
under the influence of which element he was 
born, and he adopts as the imperial colour the 
one corresponding to that element. Thus, when 
the dynasty of the yellow colour is named (vide 
No. 30), the dynasty is that whose founder 
stated himself to have been born under the 
influence of the metals: when the dynasty of 
fire is mentioned, or the dynasty placed un- 
der the influence of fire, that implies by con- 
comitance that its founder adopted the red as 
the imperial colour. 
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«97. Occasion of giving publicity.—The |the Great and his Empress Catharine, and 
Chinese believe, or at least say,that they oc- | the father of the betrothed of Peter the IId., 
casionally find in their houses articles sent by | and then again, through the caprice of the 
the gods in a miraculous manner. He who | latter, 14 years of age, exiled with his family, 
finds, or believes he has found, such an article, | including the young empress, to Siberia. The 
hastens to give publicity to the fact, in order | fortunes and misfortunes of the Menzikoffs, 
that he may pass as a friend of the genii, or to | mingled with the history of the imperial per- 
make people talk about him. It is the fortu- | sonages of Russia, afford the fair field which 
nate circumstance of this apparition, which is| Mrs. Hofland has cultured to good account, 
meant by this phrase. producing a story of very considerable and 

Mand. Htun, Cant. UN, Fok. Huey. — This | continued interest. 
character has a complex sense which it is not Refutation of Lieutenant Wellsted’s Attack upon 
possible to render in one word. It signifies | “ford Valentia’s (now Earl of Mount-Norris) 
the kitchen plants, of a sour, pungent, and| qwork upon the Red Sea. With comparative 
strong-scented nature, which are prohibited to! diagrams, shewing the inventions of Bruce. By 
be eaten during a fast. They are, garlic, oni-| Fred, Robinson, R.N. 4to. Printed by G. 
ons, scallions, leeks, celery, &c.... We might | Norman. 
indeed make use of the expression flesh-meat, | PRIVATELY distributed, we presume, and a 
which comprises all food forbidden to be eaten | hitter attack upon the veracity of poor dead 
on fast-days ; but as among Christians flesh- | Bruce. ‘The author, by references to the text, 
meat is what constitutes the restricted food, | ang by diagrams to illustrate them, not only 
and among the Chinese, on the contrary, it | defends Lord Valentia’s and Messrs. Court's 
is merely certain vegetables, we shall retain | 4nd Salt’s statements, but turns the table of 
the Chinese name of hitin. The two great sects | inaccuracy upon Lieut. Wellsted for impugning 
prevailing in China agree as to the number them on insufficient and erroneous grounds; 
but not as to the kind of vegetables prohibited | anq also upon his reviewer in the Transactions 
during fasts. The sect of the Bhuddists allows of the Geographical Society, for approving of the 
large garlic, small garlic, onions, and scallions: gallant lieutenant’s opinions. He contends 
the sect of 7ao-se allows leeks, garlic, celery, | that all Bruce’s voyage of Red-Sea survey to 
coriander, and chives. When the government | the Emerald Mountain, &c. was a fiction, com- 


proclaims a fast, in order to obtain from the | posed whilst he remained on shore at Cosseir. 
gods the cessation of some public calamity, the 


food chiefly prohibited is the flesh of the pig, 
which none are to use under a penalty. In 
former times, the use of the hiiin was reserved 
tothe emperor alone: peaches were reserved 





Discursive Remarks on Modern Education. By 
K. Lord. Pp. 102. London, T. Cadell. 
Some sensible observations on parts of a great 
problem, thrown somewhat lightly and loosely 
to the great men of the first class; and to those together; but, like all hints from experience, 
of the second class was reserved a certain | 2°t undeserving of consideration. The writer 
odoriferous herb called hie.... This fact would | Prefers school to home-education. If she thinks 
seem to indicate that in former times these | the former equally adapted for girls as for boys, 
sorts of plants and fruits were very rare in all we shall say is, “ Look well to the schools 

Chine. to which you entrust them.’ 
“1. To remove bad smells by means of the 
hitin.—The smell of garlic and of onion is so Saunders and Otley. 
much to the taste of the Chinese, that when | Peruars it would have been as well to have 
they happen to have fetid breath, they make it | kept these compositions in their MS. state; 
what they call sweet, by eating a quantity of | for, though there is poetic and good feeling, 
t they v 7 g aq y ’ g P g' g 
garlic and raw onions.” there seems to be less than enough to warrant 
These extracts, however brief and imperfect, | publication. 
will, we trust, serve to afford some idea of this — — - 
great work ; of which, in our judgment, every ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
copy deserves to be subscribed for in England : i eniainenet 
alone, before one volume can issue from the a eee Ro 
4 Isle of Wight, Sept. 22, 1842. 


Some Loose Leaves from my Portfolio. Pp. 352. 








press, ; 
S1r,—The perusal of your review of Mr. Lower’s | 
work on Family Nomenclature, §c., in the a 





The Czarina: an Historical Romance of the Court 


No. of the Literary Gazette, has suggested the 
following desultory remarks, which I take the | 
liberty of sending to you without any apology: 
should they appear worthy of a place in your 
pages, they will need none, while, in the other, 
perhaps more probable case, excuses would be 
superfluous. It may, however, be as well to | 
tacterises this her last publication, written, we | profess myself at the outset-—what it will be | 
believe, several years since. In it are por- | soon evident that I am—one of those numerous | 
trayed virtue rewarded, and vice punished or | smatterers, with more zeal than knowledge, 
repentant; and in her well-known simple and | whom so attractive a study as that of etymology | 
unsophisticated style, so suitable for juvenile | is sure to draw around it: would that we all | 
teaders, and yet always pleasing to those of | made truth our constant object, rather than | 
the world who have not been altogether per- | any peculiar system or favourite crotchet of | 
verted and hardened by contact with it. Zke|our own! “ Etymologia,’”’ says Wachter, “ vi 
Czarira, however, being a romance, removes it | nominis, éruua, hoc est vera promittit.” Well 
from that class of works intended exclusively | may he add, “ Quam grande hoc et quam mag- 
for the young, and implies a work for any age | nificum !” . 

and addressed to all. And to all, both young} The word surname itself demands the first 
and old, we can safely recommend its perusal. | notice. Acknowledging the ingenuity of the 
The main incidents of the romance are, the | distinction sought to be drawn by Dr. Booth, 
Prosperity and adversity of Menzikoff, in his | and others, with whom Mr. Lower agrees, be- 
tarly days an apprentice to a pastry-cook, af- | tween the two spellings surname and sirname, 
terwards the caressed and entrusted of Peter | their existence as words of separate meaning 


of Russia. By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 
don, Colburn. 
Tue amiable cast of mind, right thinking, and 
imbued with a desire to implant in the hearts 
and heads of youth social and moral principles, 
evinced in Mrs. Hofland’s earlier works, cha- 


Lon- 








and origin seems to me hardly satisfactorily 
proved. Is it not at least equally probable 
that the latter is nothing more than a mis- 
spelling of the former, zs is clearly the case in 
sirloin for surloin? If :s0, we might be content 
with one etymology and one orthography for 
each word; and deriving surname and surloin 
immediately from the I*rench surnom and sur- 
longe, leave sire-name, however plausible, and 
sir-loin, however deserving, as “ a dish to set 
before a king,” of the honour of knighthood 
from some “ merry monarch” of old, to shift 
for themselves. 

With respect to patronymics, we are told by 
travellers that the Russian peasants carry their 
love for them so far as to style the dread auto- 
crat himself and his empress (when they do 
not give them the endearing titles of “ our 
father” and “ our mother’’) ‘“‘ Nicholas Paulo- 
vitch”—Nicholas, the son of Paul; and “ Alex- 
andra Feodorovna’’—Alexandra, the daughter 
of Feodor. Many persons imagine that “ Fitz” 
prefixed to a name necessarily implies the “ baton 
sinistre :” but this is not the case; and it is as 
unjust to bastardi:se all those that begin with 
Fitz as it would be to cast a slur on the birth 
of the Czarovitch, “ and all the others that end 
in-itch.” The fact is, Fitz (a corruption of fils 
or filz, from the Latin filius) was the common 
patronymic of the Norman nobility, the “ de” 
being constantly dropped, as in the title of the 
metrical romance “ Les quatre Fitz Aymon,” 
the four sons of Aymon. Apreece, Preece, 
Bruce, and Brice, in addition to Price, may 
be added to the list of Welsh patronymics, as 
various forms of “* ap-Rhys;’’ Bowen is ap- 
Owen. Upjohn is perhaps “ ap-John.” The 
final s, of such very frequent occurrence in 
surnames throughout Great Britain, may be 
either considered as the sign of the genitive 
case, or perhaps as a contraction of son: any 
how, such names as Andrews, Jacobs, Saun- 
ders, Hobbs, Peters, are equivalent to Ander- 
son, Jacobson, Saunderson, &c. In Dutch, too, 
Huygens (answering to our Higgins, Huggins, 
&c.), Pieters, Snyders, and the like, are abbre- 
viated patroriymics of the same kind. I can- 
not call to mind any similar names in German. 

Moore may, in some cases, be of Celtic origin, 
and might the n be derived either from mér, the 
sea (the Dutch have “de Meer,” the Spaniards 
“ Delmar”), ¢-r from mawr, great, answering to 
the French “ |'e Grand,” the Dutch ** de Groot’’ 
(Grotius), and our own Bigge and Stout. On 
this latter suj»position, there would be more 
literal truth than the writer perhaps antici- 
pated in the concluding couplet of Hood’s ro- 
mance of the h”ee Man: 

** When firs t I came, my proper name 
Was Litth2—now I’m Moore !” 

Mr. Lower renders bourne,* “ boundary- 
stream ;” on whiat authority I know not; thus 
confounding whiat have usually been looked 
upon as two words—both indeed of Gothic 
origin, but of ¢listinct signification and ety- 
mology. Thomison, in his Etymons of English 
Words, connects bourn, a boundary (French, 
borne), with brow: and brink ; while he derives 
bourn, a brook, from an ancient form of run: 
at all events, the corresponding words, signify- 
ing stream in German (Born, Brunn), as well 
as in Anglo-Saxon, and the other northern 
languages, seem jiever to have the meaning of 
boundary. 

The question whether such names as Sea- 
born and Winterborn signify born at sea, or in 





® The quotation frm Hamlet should run thus: 
“ The undiscover’:1 country—from whose bourne 
No traveller retyirns.” 
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winter, may safely be answered in the nega- 
tive; and the syllable -dorn be referred to 
bourn, a stream—since we find likewise Sea- 
bourne and Seabrook, Winterbourne and Winter- 
flood. Newborn may be similarly formed with 
Rathborne (corrupted to Rathbone, and still 
further to Rawbone /), which undoubtedly means 
one born before the time: I think, however, 
I have seen it spelt Newburn, and the cor- 
responding name Nevérunn occurs in the dra- 
matis persone of the second part of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, which would incline one to render 
it “ new stream.” Newbon is a corruption of 
the same name. Fairburn and Colborne, Col- 
burn, Colbron, or Goulburn, together with Wood- 
burn or Woburn, speak for themselves. Sher- 
burn is clear (Anglo-Saxon, scir) stream. Si- 
milar combinations in names, both of persons 
and of places, are common in Germany, &c.: 
witness Heilbronn, Lauterbrunnen, Schénbrunn, 
not to forget Count Schénborn, whose glorious 
pictures can never be forgotten by those who 
have visited Vienna. 

The German diittel in Wolfenbiittel answers 
to our bottle (Anglo-Saxon, botl, a hamlet or 
village) in Harbottle, &c. (Har here probably 
signifies high). Hence have arisen our sur- 


names Boutell, Bootle, and Boodle—all nearly 
related to Booth. 

The Scotch peasant’s appellation Funns brings 
to mind Gorst, Furse, and Whinfield, Winfield, 
Has M‘Plrun any connexion 


or Wingfield. 
with it? ; 

The modern race of Bottoms, or Bothams, 
in general, with all their various prefixes, owe 
the equivocal part of their appellations to the 
Anglo-Saxon botn, a valley, or low ground,— 
with the exception perhaps of the well-known 
and respected inn-keeping family of Botham, 
who may have assumed this designation, honoris 
causd, from the “ bottoms of brandy,” so fre- 
quently called for, and so highly enjoyed by 
their commercial friends. ‘ Sweet Bully Bot- 
tom” must have derived his name from the 
bottoms or balls of linen or woollen thread used 
in his craft of weaving. 

At, with its old- forms atée antl atten, enters 
into the composition of many names besides 
Atterill. Mr. Stevenson menticns ‘“* Sym at 
Style (the original of Style; “ Tom a Stile” 
likewise occurs), Hankyn Attibridge, John At- 
tewater ;”’ to which may be added. At-field, At- 
hill, At-key, At-lee, Attenborou; sh (answering 
aT to the Dutch painter's name Ter- 

urg), Att-moore (Amoore, Amor*), Att-tree, 
Att-well, Att-wood. Similar r.ames are fre- 
quent in Holland — Ter-hover:, Ter-westen, 
Ter-steegen: more rare in Get'many — Zum- 
steg. A’Deane (Anglo-Saxor,, dene, dena, 
a den, narrow shrubby valley,) and A’Court 
are doubtless of like origin: the “a” too in 
A’Beckett is more likely the re:presentative of 
“ at” than the Latin one “a,’’ in A’Kempis, 
&c. Some of these names lose the initial “ a,” 
as Attrill and Attwell, which become Trill and 
Twell. I know not how their owners would 
like the spoliation to be carried a step further; 
though even in that case they ciuld not, literally 
at least, as it has been said a certainly eminent 
London tradesman would, “ be whining if rob- 
bed of their T.”— I remain, sir, your obedient 
servant and constant reader, 

B. A., Oxon.t 

* Who passes 135 New Bond § ‘treet without bein 
reminded of the L0th Eclogue? ‘‘¢)mniavincit Amor !” 
Had the rest of the line been adde#l, it might have been 
freely rendered, ‘“‘ Amor is the be-st wine-merchant in 
London.” “ Et nos cedamus Amor i”—* so let us employ 
him instantly.” 

+ The late Judge Garrow, by the way, had for the 
device on his seal a large G and gn arrow, standing for 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the sitting of the 1st April last, Professor 
Hare exhibited experiments shewing that the 
vapour of water nascent, generated by the com- 
bustion of hydrogen and oxygen, did not pro- 
duce electricity. He said that, before his last 
voyage to Europe, he had made some experi- 
ments to ascertain whether or not there was any 
disengagement of electricity from the flame of 
a jet of hydrogen and oxygen gases, or from 
the elements of water during their conversion 
into water. The unexpected electrical results 
with reference to vapour ofa high tension gave 
naturally much additional importance to such 
research. The flame, even of a powerful pipe 
of gas, gave no indication of electricity when 
made to act on the cap of a very delicate elec- 
troscope; however, as flame is a conductor, 
and the electricity might have been by it re- 
conveyed to the metallic pipe, the experiment 
was modified, and great care taken to ensure 
certainty as to the fact. With every precau- 
tion that Prof. Hare could devise, no trace of 
electrical action could be obtained. 


ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
Sept. 20.—The first paper read was a commu- 
nication from Mr. Weekes, relative to the his- 
tory of the Acari galvanici. Repeated observa- 
tion has proved to him, that, whatever be the 
origin of these creatures, the species are pro- 
pagated in the ordinary way. He has seen race 
succeed race; and discovers that the survivors 
prey upon the defunct. His hopes of securing 
specimens of the insect have been entirely frus- 
trated: the gradual decrease in their number 
led to his opening their hermetic prison; and 
the only one insect within it, and that a micro- 
scopic one, soon disappeared. He anticipates 
some interesting results in relation to the 
spongy aggregation found at the anode, which 
promises to prove an inferior oxide of sili- 
con. A paper by Mr. Snow Harris was then 
read, being observations on Mr. Walker’s 
papers on lightning-conductors. The matter 
at issue, with regard to lightning-rods, is, 
whether a spark will or will not pass from 
them to vicinal bodies. Mr. Harris admits 
that it will divide among continuous conduc- 
tors, but not among semi-insulated bodies ; and 
appears to give the two cases as instances, the 
one of “the division of the discharge,” the 
other of “ the lateral discharge.” In denying 
the latter, he denies the necessity of connect- 
ing metallic masses with the prime rod. As 
Mr. Walker had given reasons to shew why 
the Leyden jar should be banished from light- 
ning-experiments, our author analyses these 
reasons, under the conviction that a Leyden 
discharge does resemble a flash of lightning. 
With the principles of the experiments he 
agrees, but not with the deductions; and ac- 
knowledges the distinction between the two dis- 
charges, but not the difference. The direction 
of a Leyden discharge does not alter its cha- 
racter; and the shortness of the Leyden spark 
is entirely an affair of intensity. He gives 
reasons for objecting to the experiments with 
the prime conductor, and shews what he con- 
ceives deficient in them to complete the ana- 
logy with nature. He alludes to the security 
produced by an efficient lightning-conductor ; 
and concludes that there is no need of con- 





Garrow; and we think it is told of the famous name of 
Sir Cloudsley Shovel, that the foundling obtained it from 
being shovel-ed out of a ditch, into which he seemed to 
have dropped from the clouds, as no other origin could 
be traced by the “ parochial authorities,”"—Za. L..G. 





necting detached metallic masses with it, |; 
was stated that Mr. Harris’s paper would hp 
printed immediately, to appear with Mr, W,). 
ker’s in the same part of the proceedings, }p, 
Weekes’s electro- meteorological register {o, 
August was then laid before the society, We 
observed, that in more than one instance the 
intense heat of the weather melted the cement 
by which the insulating apparatuses are held 
together; and that the wire fell from St. Peter's 
church, 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Sept. 23, 1842, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Sept. 19~ 
M. Pelouze has arrived at the same result with 
MM. Biot and Soubeiran relative to the sugar 
of maize. The juice extracted from maize. 
stalks, tested by an alcaline sulphate of copper, 
gives signs of the existence of a sugar other 
than that of the cane. 

M. Thénard, not satisfied that this has been 
shewn in a complete manner, drew the atten- 
tion of M. Pelouze to the possible existence of 
starch in the juice of maize, and to its subse- 
quent transformation into sugar. 

M. Pelouze did not think that the juice of 
this plant clear and filtered could hold in sus- 
pension grains of starch: he would not fail, 
however, to examine this point. 

M. Dufrenoy read a note, containing the 
results of his examination, chemical and micro- 
scopical, of a powder collected at Amphissa, in 
Greece, after a mild and gentle rain, which was 
stated by M. Bouros, of Athens, to have fallen 
on a part of the Peloponnesus in the night of 
the 24th and 25th of March last. The small 
quantity of matter sent by M. Bouros did not 
permit a very rigorous analysis,—sufliciently 
so, however, as to justify M. Dufrenoy in pro- 
nouncing the dust to have been raised from 
the surface of the earth by a phenomenon 
atmospherical or terrestrial. Its composition 
approximatively was carbonate of lime, 24; 
hydrate of the peroxide of iron, 31; granitic 
sand, 45; and the residue, examined with the 
microscope, consisted of grains all crystalline, 
but uneven and broken : amongst them could be 
distinguished—lamellz of very brilliant silvery 
mica ;—crystalline quartz, with aconchoidal frac- 
ture ;—milky white, semi-translucid fragments, 
with a lamellous fracture, analogous to feld- 
spar ;—reddish brown grains, resembling gar- 
net ;—grains of a bright black colour, slightly 
attractable by the magnet, and when reduced 
by the blowpipe proved to be titanic iron ;— 
black bacillary bits analogous to tourialine;— 
and fragments ofcrystalline quartz, penetrated by 
these sticks, black, and very like the schorl rock, 
so frequent in primitive countries. This dust, 
then, is in composition exactly like a dust 
formed of a mixture of the detritus of ancient 
and calcareous rocks—such as those which 
constitute the soil of Greece. 

An analysis of dust, collected at Vernet two 
years ago, led M. Dutrenoy to a similar con- 
clusion. But the argillaceous rain of Vernet 
fell during a storm; whilst the phenomenon 
happened in Greece under circumstances more 
interesting ; for if the account of M. Bouros be 
correct, it was a coloured rain, mild and gentle, 
which extended over a considerable surface, 
and lasted more than an hour ; and in spite of 
the official accounts that local earthquakes had 
been felt in the same night, the barometer 
gave no tokens of a disturbed atmosphere. It 
is thus probable that the dust had not fallen 
again immediately after having been taken up, 
as would appear to have been the case at Ver- 
net. Perhaps this dust, drawn up by a whirl- 
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wind, oF raised by the gas which escapes some- 
times with abundance of the soil during earth- 
suakes, spread itself uniformly ina cloud, which 
jeld it in suspension for a longer or shorter 
time, and which being again resolved into rain, 
viedlded this dust, gradually spreading it on all 
the points over which the cloud passed. 

M. Gallois had observed at Idria, in Car- 
yiola, 2 phenomenon, a fall of red snow, which 
appeared to M. Dufrenoy to give weight to 
‘is opinion, After three hours’ fall, the snow, 
ghich continued to come down, regained its 
whiteness. Of the red snow, however, M. Gal- 
lois melted several pounds, and forwarded a 
quantity of the dust which he had collected 
fom it to Vauquelin. It was yellowish red, 
and extremely fine, notwithstanding which Vau- 
quelin recognised in it very distinct lamellz of 
mica, as well as the black grains. Like the 
just from Vernet, and like that sent to the 
Academy by M. Bouros, it contained calcareous 
matter, peroxide of iron, and grains insoluble 
in acid, belonging, very probably, according to 
Vauquelin’s analysis, to the ancient rocks. He 
announced besides that he had recognised tita- 
sium. The coloured snow of Carniola presents, 
then, an identity almost perfect with the rain 
of Greece. 

This comparison led M. Dufrenoy to believe 
that most of the rains charged with earthy 
matter have origin in causes ever active on 
the surface of the earth; that this phenome- 
non, although local, is susceptible of a certain 
development; in short, that pulverulent mat- 
ter taken up into the atmosphere may remain 
suspended in the clouds a very long time. 

M. Millon read a memoir on a new combina- 
tin of chlorine and oxygen, which he calls 
chlorous acid, the formula being ch]. O%. 

Other papers were read: one from M. D’Or- 
bigny, describing the fossils collected in Co- 
lunbia by M. Boussingault: another from M. 
Bourgery, a précis of the relations of the ana- 
tomical structure with the functional capacity 
ofthe lungs in both sexes, at different ages; 
anda third, in which the author, M. R. Faure, 
sought to prove the innocuity of tapping for 
the cure of pleuritic effusions. 

M. Moigno presented to the Academy some 
ssecimens of volcanic tuff, or agglomerates of 
volcanic matter, peculiar for their basaltic form, 
divided, as masses of basalt, into prisms of 
diferent forms and dimensions. They were 
fond in the ravine of Tarreyres, on the route 
fom Mende to Puy (llaute-Loire), about eight 
kilometres from the latter town. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
PHGNICIAN OR CELTIC ? 
In the Literary Gazette three weeks ago (No. 
1339), and near the top of the 3d column of 
the front page, the following quotation from 
Ibn Khallikan’s Dictionary appears :— Kair- 
win is a city in Ifrikiya [Africa Propria), and 
was founded by Okba Ibn Aamir as-Sahabi 
[companion of Muhammad]: Ifrikiya was so 
called after Ifrikus, or Ifrikin Ibn Kais Ibn 
Saif, the Himyarite, who subdued that coun- 
tty. Some say that Jarjir governed it at that 
time, and that it was then the Berbers got their 
mame; he having said to them, ‘ How great is 
your gibberish’ [berbera]! but God knows it 
best.” * We are inclined to call the particular 
uttention of philologists to this passage, in con- 
sequence of a statement which has. reached us 
from an unquestionable quarter, and which 
seems to impart singular importance to this 





.* See also the sequel on the same point in the Ga- 
itte—Ed, L, G, 


ancient Arabian anecdote, It is the fact, that 
the existing Berber people of Tangiers have 
recently been ascertained to speak a dialect of 
the Celtic language! Is this, then, the gib- | 
berish that was unintelligible to Jarjir? What | 
will Sir William Betham say to this accidental | 
but curious light upon his Phcenician inquiries 

and theary? We must get a vocabulary of the 
Tangier tongue; which we are informed our 
consul there is engaged in investigating, in 
consequence of the discovery alluded to. The 
subject is well worth pursuing. We may add, 
that the friend from whom we learnt this mat- 
ter, speaking of the physical formation, &c. of 
these Berbers, observes, that they bear a very 
striking resemblance in every respect to the 
North American Indians. | 


MITYLENE. 
{From the Notes of a recent Traveller.] 


LikE Milo, and others of the Greek islands, 
Mitylene has the advantage of possessing hot 
springs, and is sometimes resorted to on that 
account by invalids from the continent. The 
two principal therme are roofed. That on the 
shore of the beautiful harbour Port Jerd is the 
better kept, and the more frequented. The 
other, which is not unworthy of a visit, lies 
farther from, and to the northward of, the town, 
and is also near the sea-side. The walk to it, 
by the villages of Moria, Pafia, and Serlidge- 
quey, will please the lover of rural scenery, and 
will not be altogether wanting in interest to 
him who has a fancy for the chiselled, though 
moss-grown, stone, whence time and weather 
have not yet worn away all traces of the ma- 
sonic craft, and its old departed masters. He 
will have a distant view of the ancient aqueduct. 
To vary the excursion, the townward-bound 
pedestrian may climb the steep hill, on which 
a knot of choriates have perched their village 
of Faloni—a situation often chosen by the 
people of this region for the sake of increased 
security against the attacks of the marauder 
and the malaria. ‘The village of Moria, strag- 
gling at its commencement, but gradually pre- 
senting a more compact array of rustic habita- 
tions, occupies a valley not to be equalled by 
any thing that [ have seen in Scio—an island 
which has a reputation for pre-eminent beauty. 
From the tall tree to the plant of Bacchus, | 
that, diffident of its strength, seeks support | 
from its vigorous neighbour, every thing grows | 
here with a graceful luxuriance. After tra- | 
versing many districts, known to have been | 
once fertile, but now waste and desolate under | 
the withering rule of Islaam, the traveller can- 

not persuade himself that even a spot like this 
has not lost some of its charms, and will say, 
“* How delightful this little valley, still so beau- 
tiful, must have been in Lesbian times!” Yet 
here I could not discover any memorial of the 
Hellenic race, except a large stone, bearing a 
relief of a pair of wreaths, and an urn. Over 
one of the wreaths were the letters OAAMOZ: 
the corresponding inscription of the other is 
defaced ; but, nodoubt, it was the Doric ABOAAA. 
A little beyond the village of Serlidgequey to- 
ward the shore, there is an oblong space, of 
some fifty square feet, shut in on three sides 
by a low wall, built partly of rough stone, and 
partly of fragments of columns, &c. At the 
end stands a little altar—a capital placed upon 
a frustum of a shaft: a lamp, a small oil-jar, 
and a few tin or earthenware vessels, hang on 
the walls, or are deposited in niches. This a 
choriates may calla church. In fact, it is the 
place of a saint—a sort of shrine and proseucha, 











constructed of a portion of the ruins we had 


come to see. The remainder are not far off; 
they consist of a few broken shafts, half-buried 
capitals, &c., the débris of some temple. We 
walked on to the baths. Near them is a dila- 
pidated tower, but of no great antiquity; for 
some of the stone used in its erection had evi- 
dently belonged to a building ruined before 
this was begun. ‘The stonework of the bath is 
old—much older than that of its fellow near 
Port Jerd. ‘The adjoining buildings, and the 
masonry that protects a cold fountain, are 
partly constructed of materials supplied by the 
ruins of ancient structures. There are three 
inscriptions. On a stone over the fountain: 
O[AJAMOS 
@EONSOTHPA[T]ASITOAIOZMAPKON 
APPINITANTON[ETJEPPETANKAIKTISTAN, 


| On a slab of marble: 


AVPA@A TYXA 
ABOAAAKAIO 
AAMOZKTSE 
NONH... NATONO 
@ETA[N]KAI[IIAJNA 
VTPIAPXA[NTJAIN 
ETEZEND?D.........B 

A 


NOBo TQLTMNA 
SIAPXOKAIIIP 
OTLITPOTATA. 

On a square marble pillar, or pedesta!, planted 
upright, but so deep in the ground that the 
lower part of the inscription is buried: 

ATA@A TTXA 
ABOAAA 
KAIOAAMOS 
AANTONIONAAN 
TONIQ3[EPBIIAINT 
ONXEPIIAIONTON 
EIPEAK AIAPXEIPE 
AKAIAP2NO@ETAN 


The third names of the two Lucii Antonii, 
father and son, were probably the same; but I 
have left the letters XEPIIAION as they appear 
in my first copy. 

G. R. L. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Italy, §c. Part {X. By W. Brockedon. Dun- 
can and Malcolm; Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
Blackie and Son. 

A BEAUTIFUL view of Castellamare, a little 
dark, we think, in the foreground; Carrara, by 
Brockedon himself, a plate full of interesting 
subject—mountain-distance, city embosomed 
in wood, figures, and a fine tree on the right; 
and Fort Bard, rendered picturesque by the 
surrounding landscape and clever treatment by 
the same hand,—are the appropriate embellish« 
ments of this Part, which is quite in keeping 
with the preceding publication. 


Album Deutscher Kiinstler. Vol. I., and No. I. 
of Vol. II. Dusseldorf. Engraved by V. 
Von Julius Buddeus. London, published by 
H. Hering. 

Tuts publication is of infinite interest to the 

Fine Arts. It is a key to all the genius of 

Germany, engraved by the German Etching- 

Club; and illustrating in an excellent style the 

manner of the principal painters of the coun- 

try, nearly a hundred in number. Dusseldorf, 
with its admirable Gallery, is worthy to be the 
site whence such a work should issue; and we 
can assure our friends and all lovers of picture 
that they have a high and instructive treat be- 
fore them in this Album. The title-page is 
truly Germanic, full of invention and talent, 
antique, humorous, and characteristic, and 
enough to hold us in contemplation for a good 
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half-hour. The first composition is a sacred 
subject by Fiihrich, ably treated, with many 
figures; and the next a dashing landscape, 
with Salvator-looking trees in the centre, by 
Schirmer. Bethel, a scriptural piece—Voll- 
mer, shipping on the Grand Canal of Venice— 
Neureuther, a droll, philosopher’s stone-seek- 
ing sage, surrounded by ludicrous grotesques, 
—follow in succession: but it would require 
half a volume to name and describe the con- 
tents. Don Quixotte charging the Flock of 
Sheep, by Schrodter, is an original whim of a 
very amusing kind, and equalled by a scene 
from Baron Munchausen. Au Examination of 
Young Sea-boys, by Jordan, like a fine old 
painting of the Dutch school. Angels with a 
Departed Spirit, Miicke, is a feeling group, 
with charming expression. Crusaders near 
Jerusalem, Pliiddemann; a piece from the 
Tliad, Schwanthaler; an ancient German Fight, 
Haach; and a curious conception of a scene 
from Guy Mannering, by Sonderland,— are 
among the other various attractions of the pub- 
lication, which we cordially recommend to all 
print-collectors as a valuable contribution to 
their artistical possessions. 


We have also on our table (published by 
Mr. Hering) Part I. of Vol. II. of Illustrations 
of Celebrated German Authors, designed and 
etched on Steel by Sonderland: and remarkable 
performances they are. Not only are the four 
subjects replete with originality, but the bor- 
ders and accompaniments swarm with ideas of 
the Retsch school, drawn with uncommon fe- 
licity, and interlaced with all the wildness of 
natural beauty and mythological fiction. The 
whole-length of the Milkmaid is charming; and 
a recumbent figure is a pure Raffaelesque con- 
ception, encircled with magic fertility. j 





BIOGRAPHY. 
THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY. 
Tuts highly distinguished person died at King- 
ston House, on Monday morning, in the 83d 
year of his age. His important political and 
national services are not for us to recount; but 
as a fine classical scholar, poet, and orator, he 
is well entitled to a niche within our columns. 
His eloquence was of the most fervent and com- 
manding order; and his poetical compositions, 
both in Latin and English, models of elegance. 
Several of his speeches in parliament have at- 
tracted great and deserved admiration; his 
published Letters on Indian affairs are docu- 
ments of a master-mind; and his Notes rela- 
tive to the peace with the Mahrattas display a 
perfect knowledge of our Eastern empire, and 
lay down opinions respecting it, which have 
been, and must be, acted upon so long as the 
mutual welfare of the two countries is sought 
by British statesmen. 





MUSIC. 


The National Psalmist. By C. Danvers Hackett. 
Consisting of original Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, Responses, Anthems, &c.; 
composed expressly for this work, &c. &c. 
Five Parts. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., and all Music-sellers. 

Crotcu, Goss, Z. Buck, Horsley, Mendelsohn, 

V. Novello, Sale, Sir G. Smart, John Thomson 

of Edinburgh, Turle, Walmisley of Cambridge, 

and Dr. S. S. Wesley, are only a few of the 
eminent professors of music who have contri- 
buted their compositions to this new musical 
arrangement of the Psalms. It is accordingly 
rich both. in melody and harmony; and the 
whole work, indeed, does honour to the design 


and talents of Mr. Hackett, who has himself 
added not a little to the value and beauties of 
the publication. An Essay on Church-music, 
from the earliest ages, appropriately introduces 
the professional parts; and elsewhere Handel, 
Purcell, Tallis, and other great masters, are 
found, in a copious selection of standard tunes, 
mingled with their more modern brethren of 
the organ and lyre. In this Gazette we have 
reviewed a work of high literary character, on 
the Psalms in their Hebrew origin, which would 
be an essential guide to composers, shewing 
them where there were solos, dialogues, and 
choruses; into which the spirit peculiar to 
such divisions might be poured with the best 
effect. As it is, we can conscientiously compli- 
ment Mr. Hackett on his enthusiastic labours, 
and express our opinion that much of his Na- 
tional Psalmist might be introduced into the 
most sacred places with excellent influence 
upon the minds of hearers. 


THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane opens to-night, in mighty force, 
with Shakspere’s As you like it, and a new 
piece. The cast of the former is very strong; 
and the unaltered text, with all Macready’s 
admirable accessories of costume, scenery, &c. 
must possess very potent attractions. 
Covent Garden. — When there are sufficient 
attractions, even bad weather fails to thin the 
|theatres. On Tuesday night, Covent Garden 
| was completely filled to hear Adelaide Kemble 
| in.the Somnambula—announced as the last night 
{of her performing that part. She was truly 
| delightful in it. 
Haymarket.—On Saturday, one of those ab- 
surdities which force us to laugh whether we 
will or not, was added to the successful stock of 
farces at this theatre. It is all one character, 
|though many dramatis persone, and contains 
| several clever skits at passing events in politics 
{and literature. Mr. Webster is the lion of 

Curiosities in Literature, through which he blun- 
ders in capital style, carrying all his errors to 
| a successful termination. Of course there is a 
|love-match, &c. &c.; but every other part is 
rendered subservient to that of William Shak- 
spere Dibbs ; and we need only mention the fact. 

At the same house, we were highly gratified 
| with Farren’s Grandfather Whitehead on Tuesday 
evening, in a little two-act piece, played then 
| for the first time, and to which the name, as 
above, of the principal character gives title. 
Frequently and oft have we witnessed and ad- 
mired his performances of the old man, and es- 
pecially of Uncle Foozle ; but, however praise- 
worthy we deemed these several representa- 
tions, they are as nothing in comparison with his 
Grandfather Whitehead. The doting fondness 
for his little grandson—the childlike participa- 
tion and joy in his amusements—the delight at 
his boyish interruptions to granddad’s writing- 
lesson—the screening him from correction, and 
taking the rod into his own hands,—are ex- 
ceedingly natural: and then, again, the fine 
universal benevolence~of the good old man— 
his wish, and: almost ‘irritability at not being 
able, to make every one happy—his content- 
ment, interrupted only by the thought now 
and then breaking in upon the weakened intel- 
lect of eighty-three, of his being a burden to 
others, — are most lifelike; and farther, his 
tottering walk—his chuckling laugh—his short- 
breathing and hesitating sentences—and, under 
great grief, his stricken body and mind,—are 
all most admirably, but painfully true ; in short, 
the portrait is perfect. Granddad’s darling was 
played by Master G. Webster with considerable 


—_— 














—_ 
tact, ability, and promising powers. The other 
characters were sustained by Strickland, We}. 
ster, and Stuart, and by Mrs. Edwin Yarnold 
and Mrs. Stanley; but call not for especial 
mention, with the exception, perhaps—but fo, 
opposite reasons—of the Emily Drayton of Mrs, 
Yarnold, and the Langley of Mr. Stuart. The 
acting of the former was natural-and sweet. 
that of the latter, unnatural and disagreeable. 
But notwithstanding the too solemn, Sorrowing 
drawling Langley, the little piece, adapted from 
the French by Mr. Mark Lemon, met with the 
very general applause it so well deserved. The 
reception of Farren, to announce it for repeti- 
tion every evening until further notice, was 
enthusiastic. 

Notwithstanding our critical objections, it js 


‘but just to state that Alma Mater frequently 


fills the house, and is received with shouts of 
applause. 
The Adelphi opened on Thursday with a long 


_| melodrama called the Owl Sisters ; an outrage. 


ous mixture of all sorts of monstrosities. 





VARIETIES. 

Professors Whewell and Owen.—Well-deserved 
honours have been paid to these distinguished 
men by their native town, Lancaster, where a 
grand public entertainment was given to them, 
Both delivered animated and feeling speeches* 
on the occasion. A brief biography in the 
Lancashire Guardian states that Whewell was 
born in Brock Street in 1794, and was the son 
of amaster-joiner in a respectable way in trade, 
and educated at the grammar-school there. 

Geographical Surveys.—Capt. Graves, in the 
Beacon corvette, has completed a survey of the 
Cyclades ; and proceeded on a similar service 
to Cyprus. 

Marine Glue.—Farther and severe tests of 
the value and strength of Mr. Jefirey’s cement 
(shell-lac and caoutchouc) have been made 
during the present week at Woolwich. The 
halves of wooden balls, fastened together with 
the marine glue only, have been fired from 
mortars and howitzers at different angles and 
elevations, to enormous heights and against 
the ground, without the least disturbance in the 
cohesion. Neither the enormous shock of the 
fall from almost invisible heights, nor the farce 
of the resistance to the cannon-ball speed, 
affected in the least the connexion of the semi- 
globes. Neither could the sledge-hammer de- 
stroy their contact, although its blows shattered 
the wood. Need we add, that altogether the 
trials and results were of the most satisfactory 
kind, and the strength and value of the marine 
glue placed beyond a doubt. 

Electro-Magnetic Locomotive.—The Edinburgh 
Witness gives an account ofa trial of the electro- 
magnetic, as a motive power, on a large scale, 
by Mr. Davidson, under the patronage of the 
directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Company. It describes the machine as 
‘containing six powerful batteries, huge mag- 
netic coils, and three large magnets fastened 
on each of two revolving cylinders, through 
which pass the axles of the driving-wheels;’ 
the whole weighing between five and six tons. 
It farther states, that “ the motion produced, 
although not rapid, was such as clearly to esta- 
blish the principle that this agent is adapted to 
the purpose of locomotion ;” and that Mr. Da- 
vidson expressed himself sanguine as to his 
being able to obviate many of the difficulties 
which yet stand in the way of its being adopted 
in lieu of steam-locomotives. 





* See paragraph in our last No., headed ‘ Local Af- 
fections,” p. 665, middle col. : 
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The Surrey Zoological Gardens have this week 
received @ noble accession of new animals: a 
fine young lion from Zanzebar, a pair of striped 
hyenas, a pair of Persian antelopes, a gnu from 
the Cape (a powerful and splendid creature), 
and amonkey or baboon, nearly four feet high, 
fom Arabia. The latter is said to be the Wood 
haboon, called by the Arabs “ Robah,” or Child 
ofthe Sun. Qy. if any relation to the Tartar 
ruler of the Celestial Empire ? 

Sicilian Book-Duties.— A royal decree has 
reduced these duties one half; and books may 
now be imported into the two Sicilies, in Svo, 
and under, at 15 grains (64d.) per vol.; 4tos, 
30 gr. (1s. 14d.), and folios, 45 gr. (1s. 74d.). 
The importation of foreign books into the king- 
dom of Naples was, in 1839, 26,609 vols., and 
in 1840 reached to the number of 60,916, of 
which 45,480 were French. 

Mountain and Valley.—At a party the other 
day, some discussion arose as to the highest 
mountain in the world: “ I don’t know which 
is)” said B—; ‘but Nicolas Suisse is certainly 
the deepest valet.” 

Watching a saw-mill working by steam, 
Aspectator seem’d lost in a noon-tide dream ; 
At length he burst forth, ‘‘ They do just as they please! 


“Yes! ‘wise saws and modern instances’ these.” 
R.J 


American Journal.—Briefless Barristers.—Our 
last batch of American newspapers are more 
deficient than usual in back-wood jokes. The 
only good novelty we observe is, one which 
argues that a briefless barrister ought never 
tobe blamed, because it is most decidedly wrong 
toabuse a man without a cause! The following 
are not so smart, but characteristic of the sort 
of fun among our transatlantic brethren :— 

Shorts— Bob, I understand you are on a 
cruise after Dick to cowhide him.” “ Yes, I 
am off on a whaling expedition.” —“ A play 
upon words,” as the fireman said when he 
thrust his hose into the bookseller’s store, to 
put out the flames. 

White Man very unsartin.—“ Boy, who do 
you belong to?”” asked a gentleman the other 
day, as he stepped on board of a steamboat, 
and saw a “ darky’’ listlessly leaning on the 
guards. ‘I did b’long to Massa William, sir, 
when Icome aboard; but he’s been in de ca- 
bin playin’ poker wid de captain ’bove a hour: 
I don’t know who I b’long to now.” 

A Colloquy.—* How do you do, Mr. Smith?” 
“Do what?”? “ How do you find yourself?” 
“Tnever lose myself.” ‘ How do you feel ?” 
“Pretty smooth, I guess—feel of me, and see.” 
“Good morning, Mr. Smith.” ‘Good! No, 
i's rather a bad one—it’s wet and nasty.” 

A Quaker Answer.—“ Martha, does thee love 
me?” asked a quaker youth of one at whose 
shrine his heart’s holiest feelings had been 
offered up. ‘ Why, Seth,” answered she, “ we 
are commanded to love one another, are we 
not?” “Ay, Martha, but does thee regard me 
with that feeling the world calls love?” “TI 
hardly know what to tell thee, Seth. I have 
greatly feared that my heart was an erring one. 
Ihave tried to bestow my love on all; but I 
may have sometimes thought, perhaps, that 
thee was getting rather more than thy share.” 

4 Solemn Reflection —When the storm-tossed 
ocean rises to lash the sky; when the wild 
tornado is abroad; when the bosom of the 
solid earth is shaken by internal throes, or 
beneath the glory and beauty of night ; when 
the eyes of love are drinking the light up from 
your soul,—at such a moment, O let a sensitive 
mind reflect, ** How, in thunder, am I going to 
pay that note to-morrow !”” 

Murther.—“ Gentlemen of the jury,’’ said a 
Western lawyer, “ would you set a rat-trap to 


catch a bar? Would you make d——n fools 
of yourselves by endeavouring to spear a buffalo 
with a knitting-needle? Or would you attempt 
to empty out the Mississippi with a gourd? 
No, gentlemen, I know you would not. Then 
how can you be guilty of the absurdity of find- 
ing my client guilty of manslaughter for taking 
the life of a woman ?” 
The following, though old and from the old 
world, may be added to these facetia :— 
Clerical Wit.—The facetious Watt Morrison, 
as he was commonly called, was entreating the 
commanding officer of a regiment at Fort 
George to pardon a poor fellow sent to the 
halberts. The officer granted his petition, on 
condition that Mr. Morrison should accord him 
the first favour he asked; this favour was to per- 
form the ceremony of baptism fora young puppy. 
A merry party of gentlemen were invited to 
the christening. Mr. Morrison desired Major 
—— to hold up the dog. “As Iama mi- 
nister of the kirk of Scotland,” said Mr. Mor- 
rison, “I must proceed accordingly.” Major 
said he asked no more. “ Well, then, 
Major, I begin with the usual question: do you 
acknowledge yourself the father of this puppy?” 
The Major understood this joke, and threw 
away the animal. Thus Mr. M, turned the 
laugh against the ensnarer, who intended to 
deride a sacred ordinance. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Protracted Indigestion, and its Conse- 
quences, by A. P. W. Philip, M.D., F.R.S., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Damascus, by the Rev. D. E. Ford, 18mo, ls. 6d.— 
William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord, by Mrs. Stone, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — The Critical Greek and English 
New Testament, pot 4to, 14s.—Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History, translated by the Rev. Dr. C. F. Cruse, 3d edit. 
8vo, 7s.—History of the Baptist Missionary Society, from 
1792 to 1842, by the Rev. F. A. Cox, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
—Father Oswald, a Genuine Catholic Story, 12mo, 6s,— 
Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XL. Calvin and Storr on Philip- 
pians and Colossians, fep. 7s. — Flather’s Supplement to 
Archbold’s Bankruptcy, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Archbold’s Bank- 
rupt-Law, with the Supplement, 12mo, 24s.—A Visit to 
Italy in 1841, by Mrs. Trollope, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.—Richard 
Savage, a Romance, by C. Whitehead, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
12. 11s. 6d.—The Rev. J. W. Smyth’s Exposition of the 
Bible, 3 vols. 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—The New Bankrupt-Act, 
with Forms, Notes, &c., by E. James, Esq., 12mo, 43.— 
The Rev. Job Orton’s Practical Works, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
—Work and Wages; a Tale, by Mary Howitt, 18mo, 
2s. 6d.—Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore, 
by T. Young, 12mo, 5s.—A Ramble in Malta and Sicily, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


_ r 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN.—A Married Lady, residing about 
miles from London, close to a station on the Great Western Raili ° 
and who has for many years possessed the esteem and patronage ot 
many distinguished persons, wishes to increase her number of Pupils 
from twenty to twenty-five. The Classics are taught by pe 
and the young Gentlemen are carefully prepared for Eton other 
Public Schools: and besides the strictest attention to their moral and 
religious duties, they enjoy all the comforts and refinements of home, 
Application to be made to Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, Reading, 


G * 2,32 INSURANCE, 
I PALL MALL anv CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
Epwarp Gotpsm 1p, Esq., Chairman. 
WitciaM Tire, Esq., F.R.S., Deputy-Chairman, 
Grorce Carr Giyn, Esq. Treasurer. 

For Fire and Life Insurance and Annuities, and the 
Purchase of Reversions and Life Contingencies. 
Caritrat—ONE MILLION STERLING. 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independent of the 
amount of Premiums received. 

For Rates and Conditions of Insurance, apply at the Company’s 

Offices, or to their Agents. 8 
London, Sept. 1842. 


BH Usorean LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


No. 10 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established, January, 1819. 
President—Sin Jamus Rivett Carnac, Bart. 
Vice-President—Gxrorcx Forsrs, Esq., 9 Fitzroy Square. 
And Twelve Directors. 

Facilities are offered by this long-established Society to suit the 
views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums are 
received yearly, half yearly, or quarterly ; or upon an increasing or 
decreasing scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the 
ascending scale by an annual Premium for the first five years of 
ll. 9s. at the age of 25; Md. 12s. 6d. at 30; 1. 17s. at 35; dl 2s. 5d. 
at 40; and ¥. 9s. 6d. at 45 ; or one half only of the usual rate, with 
interest on the remainder, will be received for five or seven years, the 
other half to be paid at the convenience of the assured. 

The insured for life participate septennially in the profits realised. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been aj- 
pointed. 








V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 
Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Berns. Hawes, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq., 80 Basinghall Street. 

The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. Thus, par- 
ties assuring the Lives of others, may make their Policies secure, not- 
withstanding the Life assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. Credit of half the Premiums for the first five years 
allowed on Policies effected for the whole term of lite. Parties who 
have been assured for five years, will be allowed to borrow on the 





by G. F. Angas, imp. 8vo, 12s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 
Sept. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 15 |From 52 to 69] 30:14 to 30°09 
Friday ..... 16 os - 66] 3005 .. "97 
Saturday .. 47 29°78 .. 29°73 
Sunday .... 51 29°73 .. 
Monday .... 50 29°56 .. 29°53 
Tuesday.... 40 29°50 .. 29°47 
Wednesday .. -— - « 29°45 stationary. 


the 16th; S.E. on the 17th; N. and E. by N. on the 
18th; S.W. and S. by E. on the 19th; S. by E. and S. 
on the 20th; S. by E., S.S.E. and S.W. on the 2lst. 
Generally clear till the evening of the 17th; 18th cloudy; 
19th morning clear, afternoon showery; 20th generally 
clear; 21st clear. Rain fallen, *27 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge No. 1 of he City of London 
Magazine (a new monthly, published by Smith, Elder, 
and Co.), which contains a fair miscellany of the grave 
and gay. The first article, against capital punishments, 
belongs to the former class, and reiterates the argument 
employed on the subject; whilst the second, a tale in 
rhyme, entitled ‘ Ferdinand Pigswiddy,” is of the hu- 
morous order. The other articles are of similar charac- 
ter and variety; and the address to the reader is very 
promising. The chief novelty, however, is reports of 
the transactions of town and provincial institutions, 
lectures, class-meetings, &c. 





specting the Bacton fossil, 


29°66 | 


Wind N. and E. by S. on the 15th; N.E. and S.E. on | 


The Emeute in our next; also Mr. Green’s letter re- 


security of their Policies, a sum equal to one half the Premiums 

| paid less that for the first year. Advances are made to parties 

| assured in the office, on real or undoubted personal security, for 

| terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalments. Pre- 
miums moderate. Participation in Profits. 

| Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the office, 

or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 

| WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 

| 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
} ot Parliament, 
{ Tuomas Farxcoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WiwiiaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Low Rates of Premium. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,0001., the assured have 
the security of the Company’s income of upwards of 50,000/. per 





| annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 


invested in Government and other available securities, of consider- 
ably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company; 
thereby, in eftect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Age. For Five Years. | For Seven Years Term of Life. 
25 #1 0 8 | & 
30 1 1 10 
45 > 2 2 
1 
5 





50 116 1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
60 3 10 3 


7 
1 
9 
0 
5 


In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
ied and meg mato tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
E. BATES, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 


_) OSEFH GILLOTT’S very superior patent 
and other METALLIC PENS, may he hai of all Stationers, 
—” and other dealers in Pens throughout the United 


ms sive increase in the manufacture of Joseph Gil- 
er es proves their proportionate advance in public esti- 


From Oct. 1838 to Oct. 1839, was | And from Dee. i ees to Dec. 1841, 

manufactured 44,654,702 928 

or 3,721,995 doz. or 6, ‘ina 244 doz. 
or 310,102 gross or 481,437 gross. 

Caution.—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
of one dozen each, and have a label outside, with a facsimile of 
his signature. 

*¢ Gillott’s Warranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, nedium, 
and broad points. 

Wholesale and for exportation, ae _ Manufactory, Mf sasee 
Works, Graban Street, at 37G 
London, ander the management of Mr. Fox, from the Manuthetory, 
peononsaie 





OSLEY’S M ETA LLIC PENS. —The 
extraordinary pat which these celebrated Pens have 
met with Pra their first intr — to the ash isa ie 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
EOLOGICAL MINERALOG Y.— 


r. J. TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a Course of 
LECTURES. on me ghe ge Ngee with pt — Aes facilitate the study 
of GEOLOGY, and of in t 
Arts. The Leste will ‘be iMiustrated cya - Neatenaive Collection of 

w 


INESDAY MORNING, the 
Toth or October, at Nine o'Clock.. "Ga will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday. 


Further particulars may be obtained at the Secretary’s office. 


J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
King’s — —* Sept. 50, 1842. 


n HE CHIN ESE COLLECTION, ‘St. 
George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner.—This splendid Collection, 
consisting of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent 
grandeur any similar display in “the known world, entirely filling the 
spacious Saloon, 2¢5 n length by 50 feet in width, embracing 
upwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsimiles, in groups 
in their Native Costumes, fron the highest Mandarin to the blind 
Mendicant in his patched garment; also, many thousand Specimens, 
both in Natural History and Suriosities, 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
million Chinese, say of} whom the nations of Europe have had 
scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for Public In- 
spection, trom Ten in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


Admission, 2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 














ing proof of their decided superiori' For ease a’ 
writ they are equal in every respect to the quill while their 

furability, combined with their cheapness, cannot fail to recom- 
tes them to the notice of merchants, bankers, and others, where 
time and legible writing are appreciated. Another proof of their 
— qualities is the Seer of their being used in many of 
the » where only articles of a superior de- 





scription ate admitted. 
against the many spurious imitations = are 
ublic, atl ged es - tampa “ Richard M 
. Oy on. Sustloners and other 
respectable Pen.dealers _ it a the ingdom ; and wholesale at 
No, § Hatton Garden. 


almed 
sley and 





Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 


eee ot of the Patent method of Carving in Sulid Wood, 
beg leave to invite a Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their 
Specimens uf Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellishments 
Cathedrals and Churches, es as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion-Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Ls its, 
Reading-Desks, £ Lecterns, Stall. tteads, Finials, n-Screens, Gallery- 
Fronts, &c, &c., at one half the pen usually ch 

Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 

up, restoration, o' tenes of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
B: process a most important saving in expense and time will 
A : in the © fitting: = repairs of Churches or Neanuions, either in 
$s Gothic or Elizabethan het in any description of wood. It is 
guually appl applica a to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
binets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 

ings, &c. iy 
No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS r HAIR, and 


WONDERFUL RESTORATION. 


Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19, 1841. 
Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia 
pe ory bottle pe sold immediately on receipt, and I have many more 
only waiting for a further supply, which I hope you will 
bs ikea the least delay. Orders have poured in more than ever 
since the powerful effects o' ‘the Balm have been so decisively demon- 
strated in the cases of several credible nd. respectable inhabitants ot 
the town. One instance, among others which have attracted parti- 
— neue aaa is the case of a gentleman who had little or no hair 
y yeares be he had tried numerous prep4rations in vain, and 
pe oe ad his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recommen- 
dation he tried the Balm ; and after using it g it secording to the direc- 
tions for a short time, the young hair gaa , and he has now as 
fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
Yours, &c. JOHN KILVINGTON. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10 a Buildings, 
Aldersgate Street, London, 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair peel produces a 
—— curl, frees it from scurf, and s from falling off, and a 
“to gars generally cee it again. Seed, 6s., and 11s. per 
Bettie 'o other re genuine. ‘Ask | tar ‘OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
of COLUMBIA, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb retains its supe- 
4 = a peractiy mild ernalient » highly alatary to the skin, 
pameeag on aromatic and lasting Soapr ti each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
A rave of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 
Hiwonin pang no Tootn- mich = effectual preparation 
the Teeth, and preserving m in a sound and 
is aes agreeable to ‘the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
weeny Morning is the most b of ol 
substances for maintaining the comes and noe of the Mair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is peietatis specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Hawpatr’s Coup Cazam or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep Scowgrine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
- Iyverinie MARKING Ixk, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
“a 














ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE. —F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 





of this long-c nforms the public that 
this Beer, so strongly tee by the Faculty, not “cies sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, with ~~ from the Original at 
ampton Court 
LETTERS or. 


ARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 


1 and Documents connected with her Personal History, 


how frst p 





By AGN ES STRICKLAND, 
Author of ** The Lives of the Queens of England.” 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Mr. Dickens’ Visit to America. 
Farly in October, in 2 vols, post S8vo, price One Guinea, 
MERICAN NOTES, for General 
Circulation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








Gwilt's Encyclopedia of Architecture. 
In October will be published, in one thick vol. Svo, with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings, handsomely bound in cloth, 
AN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, and PRAC- 
TICAL. 
By JOSEPH GWILT. 


Illustrated with = ards of 1000 2 i on Wood, from 
Designs by J, S. Gw 


Eongeehs Brown, Green, and veassdsea 


London: 


On the 10th of ‘October will ied published, in 2 alas 8vo, illustrated 
by upwards of 60 Engravings, price 2/. 2s. cloth boards, 


TRURIA-CELTICA.— ETRUSCAN 
LITERATURE and ANTIQUITIES INVESTIGATED ; 

or, the Language of that Ancient and Illustrious People com ared 

and identified with the Iberno-Celtic, and both shewn to be Pha- 


nician. 

By Sir WILLIAM BETHAM, 

Ulster fig 8 of Arms; Vice-President of oe Royal Dublin Society, 
F .R.LA., &c. &e.; Member the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon; Authorof irish y Be Ren Researches,” 
“ Gael and Cimbri,” * History of the Constitution of England 
and Ireland,” &c. Re. 


«© Obscurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem speciosa vocavula rerum.”—Hor. 


Dublin: Philip Dixon Hardy and Sons, 22 Upper Sackville Street. 
London: Richard Groombridge, 5 Paternoster Row; an’ 
joones, Boud Street. 


“rob published in a few days, 7 
ETTERS on the SLAVE TRADE, 


SLAVERY, and EMANCIPATION; H with a Reply to Objec- 
tions made to the Liberation of the Slaves in the Spanish Colonies. 
Addressed to Friends on the Continent of Europe, during a visit to 
Spain and Portugal. 

By G. W. ALEXANDER. 
Charles Gilpin, 5 omens Street ee Duncan and Malcolm, 
idiesnsacscad — 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
With Three Engravings, 
THE EDINBURGH 


. 7 

EW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Conducted by Professor JAMESON. No. LXVI., JULY- 
OCTOBER 1842. 

Among the Articles contained in the present Number are the fol- 
lowing :—Professor Agassiz on the Glacial Theory and its recent Pro- 
gress, embracing a full exposition of the Author’s opinions on Ancient 
and Modern Siomnaaae fe! Hood on certain Changes in the Internal 
Structure of Iron— Mr. Warrington on a Re-arrangement of the 
Molecules of a Body after Solidification—Mr. Bryson on Hluminating 
= Clocks—Mr. Robertson on the Mechanical Arts ia—M. 

Arago on Nebulx ~~ the Milky Way—Dr. Morton on the Ancient 
Peruvians — Professor Forbes’ recent Observations on Glaciers— Mr. 
Darwin on the Ancient Glaciers of Caernarvonshire—Mr. Goodsir on 
New Crustaceous Animiils—Professor Valentine on Embryology—Mr. 
Milne on Earthquake Sliwcks—Professor Agassiz on the Succession of 
Organised Beings—Profe ssor Agassiz’ recent Observations on the Gla- 
cier of the Aart, &c. &e. 








Adam and Charles Bla¢k, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London, 





ad 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains: 

The Life of Sir Murray Maxwell. Chapters 1. 11.— Fj . 
Confessions. Miss lowes —Pictures Christian Lit Lite. ry Ws 
Times. By ae ae Last of the Homeric Ballade: ~ 
liam Maginn, LL.D. No. XVI. Nestor’s First Essay in Arms, w 
an Introduction and Notes, by the Templar.—Charles 0° Malle = 
Jack Hinton. Irish Dra; s and English Guardsman, —Some in 
Picture Gelleries ri ogg and. Second and concluding Notice. Th. 

i me F yee Fr t of Swimming. By Sir Julius Cutwater, B; "4 

B.—The ine Eplatls of Astetmnetus. Edited by a Tem; 

Afi tghanista n.—Song.—! _ 

G.W. toate > Regent Street, London 
re to the late James Fraser), 


Epirep BY ¢ THOMAS HOOD, Ese. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLy 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Contains the following articles:— 
BY THE EDITOR — 

MORE Lhe a — HORSE AND ien 
SPERE.—THE SEASON.—EPIGRAM ON A La’ E 
ae IN SMITHFIELD. —AND THE W HISPERING GAL. 

Persons whom every body has | The Barnabys in America, By 

seen. By Laman Blanchard, Mrs. Trollope. Chapters 2: 
Esq. No.1. Persons who have 26, and 27. ce 
“* got a spirit.””— No. 2. Per- very-day Lying. By 
sous who vovksl have “ enough anch: ; 
of a good thir 

Reminiscences of a Medical Stu- 
dent. Confession. 

The Five Incumbents. By the 
he of * Peter Priggins.” | 
No.3. The Curate of Moss- | 

bury. bie | 

'= 


Lamay 


E ag July Sth, 
By Ps Smi 

On Settlements and Sattler, ug 

The Student of Louvain, By 
Elizabeth Youatt. 

Some Account of the Macaro- 
nick Poets of E land and 
Scotland. Chepter 

“Ga Short Rides in an alice 's Om: 

Philomelophagy. nibus, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


to a Fashi 








THE NEW NUMBER OF 


THE METROPOLITAN 
FOR OCTOBER 


Will contain among others the following Original Articles — 
1. wah es the new Oriental Romance. By M. Rafter, Esq. 
Chap. XVI. The Marriage of the Caurery. 
Chap. XVII. The Serenade. 
Chap. XVIII. The Rakhi-Bund Banee. 
2. A Health to Sweet Erin. By, 8. The Youth{ul British Tar, By 
Mrs. Crawford. Mrs. Edward Thomas. 
3. A West-end Boarding-House.} 9. The Damosal’s Tale. 
By Humphrey Hogarth, Esq. Chap. VI. My Lord Prior’, 
4. The Old —— Clock. By { Hawk — — Company 
Leigh Cliffe, Esc from Co! b 
5. Rec ollections ot a Razetiet | 10. The Challe: nae Refused. By 
Officer. By Col. De R***, Mrs. Abdy. ‘ 
early comrade of Napoleon 11. Love’s Ignis Fatuus. 
Bi e. M. Hovenden, Esq. 
Irish Song. By Mrs. Craw-| 12. To Madeline. By s. G. 
rd. 15. The Birmingham c — By 
7. Letters from Abroad toa Friend Newton Ivory Lucas, Esq. 
at Cambridge. By John Hogg, | 14. On a Rose fading, caidas bya 
Esq. lady. By Edgar Garston, Esq 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, Works in 
Progress, &c. 


By R. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
sabia ae 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LIX., is published this day, 
CONTENTS. 
1, French — of English; 7. 
Writer: 
- Ansel” “of Canterbury. By|{ 8. 
anc: 
5. Celebrated —— By Alex- 
ander Dum: 
4. Ritter’s Ancient emigre S20 
5. ———— s Tri 
6. Trave " 
Dumas on the Rhine. ! 
Chronological Tables of Literature—Russia. 
Short Reviews of New ™ orks. 
Foreign C di e, &c. 


— saws of Margaret of 


saeee ond the Neapolitans. 
. Fe on German Litera 


10. The ayle of Theocritus, 
+ Memoirs of Barrere, President 
of the Convention. 
- Newspaper Literature of the 
Uni tes 





Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand; and Es Brown, and Co, 
‘aternost er Ro 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXIV., for OcroER. 
CONTENTS. 
I. European History.-II. The Poems and Ballads of 

III. Ricardo made Easy ; or, What is the Radical Dittvrenc 
Ricardo and Adam Smith ?—IV. Riply Hall.—YV. sketches of Italy. 
VI. Recollections of a Ramble through the Basque Provinces in 
1836-7.—VII. Caleb Stukely. VIL. History of France: Charlemagne. 
—IX. The League's Revenge. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mall, 
London. 


Mary Howitt's New Work for Children. 
In One pocket volume, — by Engrevings, price 2 


ORK and WAGES, a Tale, forming part 
of a Series, by MARY HOWITT, entitled, “Tales for 
the People and their Children ;” of which the following are pub- 
lished, and may be purchased separately, viz. :— 
Strive and Thrive. Which is the Wiser? 
Who shall be Greatest ? Little Coin, much Care. 
Sowing and Reaping. Hope on! Hope ever! 
London: printed for Thomas Teeg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers in the kingdom. 
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——————————— 
In8vo (ta be continaed Weekly), price Eightpence, No. I. of the 


NNALS of CHEMISTRY and 
A 4 PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 
CONTENTS: 


y Remarks: On Pharmaceutical Works in FEngland.— 


ie : 
no OPERATIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL: Proximate Analysis of 


CaEMtsT® mposition of Nicotin; Cubebine; Detection of Potatoe 


Tobacco, Correw-Root ; Perchloric Ether; Citrate of Iron; Lactate 
a, Alphabetical Table, shewing at a glance the Names. Svm- 
of ae Atomic Weights, according to both the Oxygen and Hydro- 
pols, artes, of upwards of 8000 Chemicals, with the Proportions per 
ve Sf their Constituents.—CHEMISTRY APPLIFD TO AGRICULTIRE: On 
Cent 0 ent of Plants, by Saussure; Observations thereon by 
's Liebig; Review of Dumas, Chimie des Etres Organisés. — 
Justus Ar PHARMACY: Russian Trade in Medicines—Musk (the first 
Pract as) by Dr. Francis Goebel ; « Qur Pharmacoperia.” commenc- 
ofa oe es of articles thereon—Prize proposed by the Editors for the 
ger of “Practical Contributions” thereto; Concentrated In- 
best how to prepare; Perfume of the Quince; Anthracokali.— 
a rry, GALVANIsm, &c.: Gilding by the Moist Way; Adapta- 
Pie bereot to Engraving; Platinising by the Moist Way; &c, &c. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Crowquill. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
CONTENTS :— 
THE NORFOLK TRAGEDY : an Old Song to a New Tune. 
By Tuomas Incotpssy, Esq. 
In Praise of Porter. A Little Talk about Bartlemy 
vision of Charles XII. By H.R. Fair, past and present. By 
“Addison. Albert Smith. 
Mv First Client, the Bishop; a | Striking Incident. By H. R. 
“true Tale of Gray’s Inn. | Addison. ; 
A Campaign with the Christinos The Philosophy of Time. Edited 
“in 1838 and 1839. By Charles | and illustrated byAlfred Crow- 
F, Fynes Clinton. quill. 
SECOND STAGE IN MR. LEDBURY’S GRAND TOUR, 
By ALBert Situ. 
The Little Horse ; an Equestrian {| The Boar Hunt. By H.R, Ad- 
Epigram. dison. 
Richard Savage: a Romance of | A Maltese Ghost Story. By 
Real Life. By Charles White- Richard Johns. 
head; with ap Illustration by | Sudden Fear. 
leech. | The Forced Will. By Captain 
Curling. 
o HUNTING JOHN DORY. 
BrGrorcz Soanek. With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





“The Marquess Wellesley. 
ISHER’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE for 


CTOBER contains a PORTRAIT and MEMOIR of the 
ite MARQUESS WELLESLEY, and the following important ar- 
“ee Steam-Power instead of | 8, On the Importance of the Ap- 

Sai pointment of Agents resident 
in London for all the Colo- 


tit 

1 
Sails. 

°, Emigration by Lot and Lot- n 
tery. , nies. 

3. Journal of a Tour through |9. The Slaughter at Cabul: a 
lower Egypt and the Delta, 

4, Emigration should be pro- 

moted by Government. 


oem. 

10. The Desirableness of making 
Formosa an English Colony. 

5. French Tariff, 11. Documents relating to the 

é, British South Africa, Natal. Colonial and Foreign Trade 

+. Case of the deposed Rajah of in Timber. 

Sattara, inclnding the sup- | 12. Reviews, Colonial Intelli- 

pressed Documents. gence, &c. &c. 

« All who have relations or friends in the colonies, or who are 
otherwise interested in the colonies (and who is not?) ought to 
pitronise this periodical. Its objects are of great and obvious 
utility.” 

é Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 


CZ 


in the lowest depths of Siberian servitude. 


judgment, consistency, and vraisemblance. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE 


An Historical 


A RIN A: 


Romance of the Court of Russia. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 


‘“* In this historical romance Mrs. Hofland has presented a striking instance of e vents of real life, competing 
in interest with the most imaginative conceptions of fiction. 
from the authentic memorials of the strange eventful mutations of fortune in the ca reer of the celebrated Prince 
Menzikoff, who, born of obscure parentage, became the favourite Minister of Peter the Great, and subsequently 
of the Empress Catherine, whose daughter was betrothed to the young Emperor, Peter the Second; and who, 
with all his family, including the Czarina, was abruptly hurled from this summit. of earthly grandeur to perish 
Mrs. Hofland has faithfully adhered ‘to the general outline of this 
historic tragedy; and, for the purposes of her tale, has filled up its details, as suggested by her faney, with much 
The daughter of Menzikoff, the Czarinz, is, however, her more pro- 
minent figure, and is drawn with equal delicacy and feeling. Mrs. Hofland has availed herself skilfully of the 
historic material for her work ; and, in that portion of it which is purely her own, ‘has fairly emulated the touch- 
ing pathos of Madame Cottin’s ‘ Elizabeth.’”—Morning Herald, 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


The leading incidents. of her narrative are derived 





In imperial 8vo, price 2is., Vol. I. 
HE CASTLES andABBEYS of 
ENGLAND, 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 
And illustrated with Two Hundred Steel and Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the day. 
“* The design of this work is admirable, and entitled to unmixed 
approbation.”"—Aftlas. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Royal 4to, PART I., price Four Shillings, 


NCIENT and MODERN ARCHITEC- 

TURE: consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, 
and Details of the most Remarkable Edifices in the World; with 
Archeol al and Descriptive Notices, by Messrs. Jomarp, CHAM- 
POLLION-FickAc, Lanotois, ALBERT Lenor, .RAovL Rocugrre, L. 
Vauporer, &c. &e, 

Translated and revised by Mr. F. ARUNDALE. 

Edited by M. JULES GAILHABAUD. 

London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
by Ackermann ; J. Weale; Simpkin and Co. 











Sold 


Practical Works of the Rev. Job Orton. 
In two very large volumes, Svo, price 24s. cloth boards, 


HE PRACTICAL WORKS of the Rev. 

JOB ORTON, S.T.P., now first collected ; consisting of Dis- 

courses, Sacramental Meditations, and Letters, with Copious Indexes. 
To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author. 

“ Pray thank Mr. Orton for his book. I am charmed and ediftied 
with it; I make it my constant companion, As I read Iam delighted 
to find the great divine and the able controversialist concealing him- 
self under the better character of the pious and humble Christian.” — 
Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegz, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 
other Booksellers. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
In one handsome volume, 3vo, with Map, and beautifully illustrated, 
price 12s, 

ISSIONARY LABOURS and SCENES 

in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
By the Rev. R. MOFFAT, twenty-three years a Missionary in Africa. 
“ No tale of fiction —no romance of chivalry, can bear a compari- 
son, in point of all-absorbing interest, to the journeyings, incidents, 
fferi dangers, and triumphs, which are recorded in this fasci- 





Price 6s., with Three Engravings, 
THE EDINBURGH 
MEDICAL and SURGICAL JOURNAL, 


No. CLITI.—OCTOBER 1842. 

Among the Original Communications are :—Dr. Kinnis on Elephan- 
tiasis—Mr. Prior's Letter to Sir Wm. Burnett—Dr. Hocken on the 
Muscles of the Eye—Dr. Stratton’s Cases of Gunshot Wounds—Dr. R. 
¥. Glover on Bromine and its Compounds—Dr. J. H. Bennett’s Re- 
sarches on Inflammation of the Nervous Centres—Mr. S| mn 
the Anatomy of the Par Vagum and Spinal Accessory of the Eighth 
Pair of Nerves—Dr. Strong on the Use of Sulphate of Zinc in Flatu- 
lency—Mr. Ewart on the Skin and Mucous Membrane—Mr. Short- 
ridge’s Case of Empyema—Mr. Rhind on a New Remedy for Scalds 
and Burns. 

The No. also contains Critical Notices of Brodie on the Urinary 
Organs; Valleix, Traité des Neuralgies; and Mayo on the Nervou: 
System; and concludes with an ample Digest of Medical Intelligence. 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., London. 





Guide to Service. 
Price 8s. sewed ; or 3s.6d. in cloth. 
HE COOK.—Plain and Practical Direc- 
tions for Cooking and Housekeeping, with upwards of 700 
Receipts. Adapted for the Kitchens of large or small Families 
where Economy is wished to be united with comfort and good 


taste, 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


RITISH BALLADS. 
Illustrated by eminent Artists. 
Fdited by 8. C. HALL; Esq. 
Part V., price Ss. Vol. I. will be ready on the Ist of November. 


Ireland: its Scenery and Character. By 
Mr.and Mrs. Hatt. Part XXIV., price 2s. Gd. Tobe completed at 
Christmas, forming 3 vols. 

Martin Doyle’s Cyclopzdia of Practical Hus- 
a ‘and Rural’ Affairs. Part VI., price 1s. To form Twelve 


rts, 
London: Jeremiah How, 132 Fleet Street, 





nating volume.”—Methodist New Connexion Magaxine. 
London: John Snow, 35 Paternoster Row. 


To Country Librarians, Booksellers, and Book- 
Societies, §c. 
Now ready, Gratis, and Post-free, 


QUARTERLY LIST of LIBRARY 
DUPLICATES; isting of the dund copies of 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, in History, Biography, Memoirs, ‘l'ravels 
Novels, &c., withdrawn from Saunders and Otley’s extensive Li- 
brary, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
*,* The published and reduced prices are affixed; and a selec- 
tion, or any single work, may be obtained on remittance of a Post- 
office order for the amount, 


4Saunders and Otley’s Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including 
tthe Application of the Science in the Arts. 
By THOMAS GRAHAM, F.R.S. L. and ED. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University College, London. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, illustrated with Woodcuts, cloth boards, 1942, 
cll. 6s. Part VI. and last, containing Organic Chemistry, 8vo, 9s. 


Chemistry of Organic Bodies—Vegetables. 
By Tuomas Tuomson, M.D., F.R.S. L. and ED.; Regius Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow; Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of Paris. 1 large vol. 8vo, of 1092 
pages, cloth, reduced to 18s. The second and last volume of this 
work will shortly be published, 


An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Elec- 
tricity. By Toomas Tuomson, M.D., F.R.S. L. and ED.; Re- 
gius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of Paris. Second Edition, 
remodelled and much eularged. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated with Wood- 
cuts, 1840, 15s. 


New Catalogue of Foreign Scientific 
Works may be had on application. 











London: H, Bailligre, 219 Regent Street, 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 1, 1842. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
_ Mr. BENTLEY. 
I. 
A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
Troiiorr, Author of ‘* Paris and the Parisians,” “ Vienna and the 


Austrians,” ‘* Domestic Mamners of the Americans,” &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. i 


RICHARD SAVAGE: 
=— 


a Romance of 
By Cuarirs Wurcenrap, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 


Ill. 
WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton- 


Lord. A Story of Manchester in the present day. By Mrs. Stons, 
Author of “ The Art of Need lework,” &c. 2 vols. post Svo, 
Iv. 


The FORTUNES of HECTOR O’HAL- 
LORAN. By W. H. Maxwestt, Esq., Author of “ Stories of Wa- 
terloo,” &c. Part VI. With Characteristic Illustrations by Lercu, 
price One Shilling. Vv. 


NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHA NISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Coun tries from 1826 to 1838. By Cuariss 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols, 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c. 

VI. 


DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, the Anglo- 
Catholic Family. A Novel. 3 vols. 
VIL. 

ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 


of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of “ge 
By the Bengpicrine BretHRits of GLENDALOUGH. Edited by W. C. 
Tavtor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. % vols, 8vo, with Por- 
traits. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlt .gton Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By JAMES SYME, 

Professor of Clinical Surger,; to the University of Edinburgh; and 
Surge€ on to the Queen. 

Third Edition, much enlerged, and illustrated with 14 Plates on 
India paper, and 64 Woods uts in the Text. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 
1842. 

London: H. B ailliére, 219 Regent Street. 

Price Ove Shilling, No. VII. of 

HE EVERGE.EEN; commencing “ The 

Tower of London, ir: the Reign of Henry VIII.,” a new Histo- 

rical Romance, and other Original Articles; illustrated by two Steel 

and numerous Engtavings. Also, No. X. of “ The Child at 

Home;” an illustrated Periodical for the Young. New Annuals for 

1843:—Demy 8vo, price LOs. 6d., “ The Gem of Loveliness;” illus. 

trated by numerous splendid Steel Engravings. Also, price 4s. 6d-, 

handsomely bound, “ The Child’s Own Annual ;” illustrated by up- 
wards of thirty Wood Engj-avings. 

Clarke and Co., Old Bailey. 





Price Two Shillings, 
FriBe-SIDE PHILOSOPHY ; or, Glimpses 
of Truth, 
By MARY ANN KELTY. 

C, Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate Street. 

T HZ PSALMI 8T, 
By VINCENT NOVELLO, and other eminent Professors, 

Completed in Four Parts, 5s. each; or bound in Turkey morocco 

back, and cloth sides, price 24s, 
Printed for, and sold by, J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury; and to 

be had of all Booksellers. 
Price, in boards, 21. 2s.; or on large paper, 3/. 3s. 

ESCRIPTION of the COLLECTIONS 


of ANCIENT MARBLES in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Part IX. 


Edited by EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq., F.R.S. 
Keeper of the Antiquities. 


Sold at the Museum ; and ry Longman and Co,; Payne and Foss; 
and W. Pickering. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








—. 
Edinburgh, 1st October, 1849, 


JUST COMPLETED IN ONE MAGNIFICENT VOLUME, 


WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, AND UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED ON WOOD, 


VOLUME THE FIRST OF 


THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


THE WA 


OF 


VERLE/Y 


Published every Fortnight in Parts, 


CONTAINING 


NOVELS 


WiAVERLEY AND GUiY MANNERING. 


Price £1. 8s, Cloth gilt. 


THE LAN DSCAPE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL ARE FROM DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION 


By C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


The SCENES are Hicuia sp Hitts—Hotyroop—Batte-Fiep or PrestonPANS—Dirk HatTeratck’s Cave, Coast of Galloway—Movru 
oF THE Nitu, WINDE; 3MERE—EDINBURGH FROM JAMES’s CouRT—HEATH SCENE, CUMBERLAND. 


The PORTRAITS—Tue ‘Prince anv Cotonet GARDINER. 


The WOOD ILLUSTRA'TIONS, by the most eminent Artists, consist of Engravings of Curiosities in the Hatis of ABBoTSFoRD—HicHLanp 
CostumEs—and subj ects having reference to the Rebellion of 1745, as well as Reminiscences of the unfortunate Prince; together with 
Designs applicable ta the Novels contained in this Volume. 


“A very beautiful and inti2resting work.” — Athe- 
neum. 

“ Beauty and character are em iinently the qualities of 
the embellishments, which are extremely numerous, 
and the subjects chosen with excellent judgment.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ This will be the edition to s urvive of the works of 
the magician of the North.”—Mo rniny Herald. 

‘* This edition will remain, as long as the English 
language endures, on the best :shelf, and in the best 
place, of the choicest libraries.” St. James's Chronicle. 

“ Nothing superior, either in typography or illus- 
tration, has yet issued from tlic press.” — Aberdeen 
Herald, 


No one will regret being the p urchaser of this work, 
— unprecedented in the excellence and fidelity of its 
illustrations.”—Bristol Mirror. 


“In this exquisite edition no opportunity of illustra- 
tion is lost which the text present s.”—Cambridge Chro- 
nicle, 

“* The eighth part of this ornate work has reached us, 
by far the most valuable that has )'et appeared.”"—Salo- 
pian Journal. 


“ It would indeed be a libel on the taste of the public, 
were such a work not popular.”—JZJull Packet. 


“We feel assured that an ine'pection of what has 
already been accomplished, will prove the strongest 
inducement to our readers to book themselves as pur- 
chasers of the whole of ‘The Abbotsford Edition.’ ”— 
Exeter Gazette. 


** No graphical illustrations of a similar kind are to 
be at all compared with the embellishments in ‘ Wa- 
verley.’ This beautiful edition improves as it advances.” 
—Newcastle Journal, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* We have here a continuation of ‘ Guy Mannering,’ 
illustrated with all that felicitous effect, which we had 
occasion, in former notices, to mark as characteristic of 
this unique edition of our national novels.”—<Aberdeen 
Journal, 


“ This splendid pictorial edition of the wotks of Sir 
Walter Scott becomes, if possible, richer in its attrac- 
tions in every succeeding part. A more beautiful book 
for the library could scarcely be found.”—Gloucester 
Journal. 


“In this edition, so appropriate and varied a selection 
of embellishments is interwoven with the text, as can- 
not fail to give fresh interest to all classes of readers, 
even to those who have perused the works of this highly- 
gifted author. ”—Jpswich Journal. 


“* We repeat our expression, that this work, in its 
progress, fully justifies the pleasing anticipations which 
we had before indulged in.”—Leeds Intelligencer. 


“Tf we could add any thing to the unqualified praise 
which we have already bestowed upon this work, we 
should do so most cheerfully, for without doubt it is one 
of the most meritorious publications of the day; and, 
when complete, will present an edition of the Waverley 
Novels without paralicl, and never to be excelled.”— 
Manchester Courier. 


“ This work of typographic elegar.ce, and of pictorial 
illustration, ‘goes bravely on.’ The spiritedness and 
variety of the engravings which embellish each part, 
make us look fi rward with eager feelings to their suc- 
cessive arrival.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 

“ Another division of this admirable series of works, 
with its equally admirable and original illustrations, is 
before us. This must supersede every other edition of 
the Waverley Novels. '—Liverpool Courier. 





** This work completely realises the promises of the 
publisher, and the expectations of the public.”—Scottich 
Reformer’s Gazette. 


“« It gives us pleasure to record the very satisfactory 
progress of a publication so deservedly popular.” —Not- 
tingham Journal. 


“« The illustrations are worthy of the splendour of the 
work, The pictorial Waverley must command an ex- 
tensive circulation.”—Liverpool Albion. 


“ Another number, fully equal to the first in pictorial 
beauty, of this splendid and unique edition is before us. 
His readers may subscribe to, and nations may erect 
what monuments or statues they will in honour of 

* The Ariosto of the North, 

Who sang of love and war, romance aud knightly worth;’ 
but this work is the most magnificent memorial to his 
genius which the age has yet produced.”—Liverpoui 
Chronicle. 


“* The present part fully bears out the promise of this 
truly magnificent edition of the great novellist’s works 
of imagination.”—Northern Whig. 

“ A more delicious work never issued from the Eng- 
lish or Scottish press, either as to the interest of the 
matter, or the exquisite felicity of the execution.’— 
Scottish Reformer’s Gazette. 

“If possible, the engravings in the part before us 
(VIII.) are even more beautiful than in its predeces- 
sors. Dominie Sampson in the library is capi:al.’— 
Bristol Journal. 

“The woodcuts are delightfully done; in many in- 
stances with a crispness and clearness that almost per- 
suade us they are from steel-plates.”—The Argus. 


“The most tasteful and richly decorated of all our 
modern publications.” —Jnverness Courier. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 
; And to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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